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OUR DUTY IS CLEAR 


HE letter of President Wilson to Senator Stone 
should be read by the German Government with 
grave attention. It will do much to remove any 
doubt—or hope—that may have been cherished 
in Berlin as to the purpose of the United States to up- 
hold in full measure American rights upon the sea. 

The letter should be read with approval and gratifi- 
cation by the American people, It will assure them again 
that their President is stedfast in seeking the difficult 
middle course between war on the one hand and national 
dishonor on the other. 

The President does not use the word “honor” in any 
careless or distorted sense. It has been well said that 
“all honor’s wounds are self-inflicted.” A man’s enemy 
cannot dishonor him, nor can anything outside himself. 
But often the act of his neighbor confronts him with a 
situation in which he must choose between the honor- 
able course and the dishonorable. It is his choice that 
protects his honor or tarnishes it. But it is the act of 
his neighbor that has forced him to the choice. 

For Germany to kill American citizens wantonly is 
in itself no stain upon our honor. But for the United 
States to acquiesce in the continuance of such wanton 
killing would smirch our honor beyond cleansing. 

This fact the President recognizes to the full. He has 
no intention of permitting such dishonor to come to the 
American people thru any act or omission of his. 

Mr. Wilson in his letter reiterates with emphasis two 
fundamentals upon which he is determined. On the one 


hand he says: “I shall do everything in my power to 


keep the United States out of war.” In so saying he is 
correctly interpreting the earnest desire of the Amer- 
ican people. 

On the other hand he says: “I cannot consent to 
any abridgment of the rights of American citizens in 
any respect.” The American people will uphold him no 
less definitely in this position. 

The latest cloud upon our international horizon comes 
from the announced intention of Germany and Austria 
to treat armed merchantmen as vessels of war, subject 
to destruction on sight. We comment on this subject on 
another page. The President’s statement of the under- 
lying principle is unescapable. He says: “No nation, no 
group of nations, has the right while war is in progress 
to alter or disregard the principles which all nations 
have agreed upon in mitigation of the horrors and suf- 
ferings of war; and if the clear rights of American citi- 
zens should ever unhappily be abridged or denied by any 
such action, we should, it seems to me, have in honor no 
choice as to what our own course should be.” 

President Wilson has rightly adjudged the two great 
responsibilities that are his so long as the Great War 
continues to rage. He must keep the United States out of 
the war just as long as it is possible to do so without dis- 
honor. He must maintain the rights of American citi- 
zens against every assault from without. In so doing he 
will be serving not only the American people but the 
cause of humanity and the world. 


THE GERMAN WAY 


HE chief thing that has been disclosed about Ger- 

man strategy is that it is German strategy, not any- 
body else’s. Altho the military experts of their adver- 
saries have repeatedly pointed out that their methods 
are unsound, the Germans continue to use them, and, 
on the whole, continue to win. We learn from British 
studies of the campaign of 1914 that if General von 
Kluck had not got cold feet he might have taken Calais 
or even Paris, that the French army in Alsace and the 
British army at Mons might have been annihilated if 
the Germans had only followed up their advantage. Our 
own Richard Harding Davis tells us that they missed 
the chance of their lives in stopping at the Serbo-Greek 
frontier when by pushing on they might have captured 
Salonica before the Allies could fortify and be rein- 
forced. 

All this may be quite true, but anyhow it is not the 
German way. They lay their plans, arrange their train 
dispatcher’s chart, mass their men and munitions, then 
they strike where and when they choose without much 
regard to what the enemy is doing. If they fail they try 


again, at the same point or some other, whenever they 
get good and ready, not before. They stick to thei 
maxim, “the best defensive is an offensive,” and so far 
have usually succeeded in keeping the initiative in their 
own hands on all fronts, and forcing their adversaries 
to meet their moves. 

Also to meet their feints. Somehow, in spite of the 
censorship, the German papers a few months ago were 
saying a lot about the preparations which were being 
made for an attack on Salonica. Accordingly, some 
350,000 French and British troops were sent to Salonica, 
where the Bulgars are keeping watch over them. Next 
we heard much of a combined Turkish and German 
army which was being assembled in Palestine for a 
drive at Suez. Consequently the British have sent, say, 
500,000 troops to Egypt. Then the British armies on the 
Tigris were attacked and reinforcements had to be sent 
to the Persian Gulf. 

Having then got the French and British troops scat- 
tered as widely as possible over Europe, Asia and Af- 
rica, the Germans began their offensive in France and 
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Belgium by attacks near Lens, next south of the Somme, 
later at Ypres, then in the Champagne, and finally what 
seems to be their most serious and certainly is their 
most successful effort, the attack on Verdun. 

We do not mean to imply that the Allied generals are 
stupid and have been outwitted by a common trick. 
They could hardly have done otherwise than scatter 
their forces, for they had to meet each threatened at- 
tack, or it might have become more than a threat. This 
is simply the advantage which the attacking party al- 
ways has in forcing the game, and that is why the Ger- 
mans prefer to attack, notwithstanding the fact that 
the newspaper strategists of England and America dem- 
onstrated—to their own satisfaction—that the Ger- 
mans were getting so short of men that their best plan 
was to keep to the shelter of their trenches and prepare, 
as best they might, to meet the spring drive of the 
French and British armies. The argument certainly 
sounded reasonable, but the Germans evidently reasoned 
otherwise. Instead of saving their men they have thrown 
them in the old mass formation against one of the 
strongest of the barrier fortresses on the French fron- 
tier, Verdun. We are told from the French reports that 
the Germans are losing frightfully, and we may well 
believe it. But when they attempt to estimate the Ger- 
man losses—175,000 is the latest figure—we should be 
skeptical. We have not forgotten that in August, 1914, 
the Allies were similarly shocked at German callousness 
in sacrificing 25,000, even 40,000, men in the attack on 
Liége. Their sympathetic feelings must have been re- 
lieved later when they learned that the German forces 
actually engaged in that forty-hour fight were not so 
great as the number supposed to be killed, and that 
enough of them were left alive to go on to the next town. 

It seems indeed a desperate venture at this late day to 
assault Verdun, a fortress of the first class, on which 
the French military engineers had labored for forty 
years, and which they have had a year and a half to 
strengthen in accordance with the lessons of the Great 
War. It stands in the midst of a tangle of hills and 
woods astride the River Meuse, a river that has often 
run with blood from Cesar’s to the Kaiser’s time. The 
names of the towns along its banks in its course from 
the hills of France thru the valleys of Belgium to the 
sea of Holland read like a battle roll: St. Mihiel, Ver- 
dun, Sedan, Meziéres, Dinant, Namur, Liége. The Meuse 
is the moat of France. If the Germans should cross it— 
well, there are still the Aisne and the Marne between 
them and Paris. 


A LESSON FROM CANADA 


ANADA, being the nearest country to ours both 
C geographically and psychologically, is the one from 
which we can derive most instruction on such questions 
as preparedness. In 1911 England found it necessary 
for the first time in her history to call upon her over- 
seas dominions to aid her in preparing for an anticipated 
war. The British navy during the ten years preceding 
had been gradually withdrawn from all parts of the 
world, even from the Mediterranean, and concentrated 
in the North Sea to meet the German menace. This left 
the dominions unprotected, and besides it was question- 
able whether the British Navy would be adequate to 
fulfill the task assigned to it in the Entente plan of cam- 
paign. According to the understanding with France, 


Great Britain was not expected to do more on land at 
the outset than to send an expeditionary force of 160,000 
men to the continent. This was to be under the command 
of Sir John French, who had for several years been 
making a thoro study of his future battlefields in France 
and Belgium. Aside from this moderate participation in 
the military operations, England’s part was to defend 
herself and the north coast of France and to police all 
the seas outside the Mediterranean, which was entrusted 
to the French Navy, and the North Pacific, which was 
entrusted to the Japanese. For this stupendous task 
England increased her naval expenditure by fifty per 
cent, but still found herself unable to keep up her rate 
of naval increase to what she had determined was the 
essential margin of safety, that is, twice the strength of 
the German. Accordingly a strong hint was given to the 
dominions that their aid was needed. 

But the dominions were far from Europe and did not 
realize the international complications and obligations in 
which the mother country had become involved. So the 
British Government took the unprecedented step of in- 
viting the colonial premiers and defense ministers to 
London in order that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
might explain to them personally and privately the for- 
eign policy of England and her treaties and international 
understandings. What was revealed to the colonial rep- 
resentatives at the Imperial conference of 1911 will not 
be known to the world until the passage of years removes 
the ban of secrecy. But whatever it was we know that 
the premiers, one and all, without regard to party or 
previous opinion, went back home convinced that the 
Empire was threatened with imminent danger of war 
with Germany, and, one and all, they used their best 
efforts to induce their people to prepare for it. 

The Premier of Canada was perhaps most outspoken. 
In his historic speech of December 5, 1912, asking Par- 
liament for an “emergency contribution” of $35,000,000 
for the construction of three dreadnoughts, he said: 

These ships are urgently required within two or three 
years at the outside for rendering aid upon which may de- 
pend the Empire’s future existence. f we should 
neglect the duty which I conceive we owe to ourselves and 
if irreparable disaster should ensue, what will be our future 


destiny? Obviously as an independent nation or as an im- 
portant part of the great neighboring republic. 


And he went on to explain that as a part of the United 
States the Canadians would have to pay three times as 
much per capita for a navy that afforded vastly inferior 
protection. 

But the Canadian people refused to accept Mr. Bor- 
den’s word that the danger was imminent and he could 
not convince them without betraying the confidence of 
the British Government and revealing to the enemy the 
secret policy not only of Great Britain, but of her Allies. 
So the Canadian parliament refused the appropriation 
for the dreadnoughts. 

How their refusal disappointed the mother country 
may be seen from what that most witty of Canadians, 
Stephen Leacock, wrote in the National Review in 1918: 

The patriotic Canadian hangs his head to blush. He re- 
calls with shame the plaudits of the British press six months 
ago. He remembers Canada enthusiastically depicted as a 
Viking’s daughter, a sea-lion, as a sea-horse, as a sea- 
anything. Now it turns out that the Dominion is not a sea- 
lion, but a mud turtle and has crawled back on its back. 
The sea-lion has a cub that can’t swim. The Viking’s daugh- 
ter is sea-sick. It appears that she came from Alberta and 
had never been off the ranch in her life. The trident of 


Britannia is exchanged for the pitchfork of the Albertan 
agriculturist. 
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Now a number of lessons may be drawn from this. 
The preparedness people may point out that because 
the Canadians declined to contribute $35,000,000 for 
defense in 1913, they had to pay $150,000,000 for war 
in 1915 and more to follow. The anti-preparedness peo- 
ple may argue that you never can tell what sort of 
preparation is going to be needed; that the British 
navy, which the Canadians were asked to aid, has proved 
more than adequate while they have had to raise an 
army which England did not expect to want. 

But the lesson which seems to us most clear and 
significant is that in a democracy you have to explain 
what you want a thing for before you can get it. Now 
that the Canadians know why their help is needed no 
part of the empire is more generous with money and 
men. Professor Leacock no longer has to blush for his 
countrymen. The man from Alberta is like the man 
from Missouri; he has to be shown. Every cross-roads 
politician will admit that the President has access to 
information which he knows not of, but yet he will not 
vote money on such unrevealed evidence. Because the 
American people have not responded enthusiastically to 
Mr. Wilson’s appeal for thé biggest navy in the world 
and an army to match, there are some Americans who, 
like Leacock, biush with shame. Now we believe that 
the people of these states are no more cowardly than 
the Canadians, but, like the Canadians, it will never be 
possible for the President to get them to respond to 
his appeals for any very great increase in military 
power unless he is at liberty to make public the reasons 
for his opinion. 





DRAMATIC COMMENDATION 


HE theatrical managers of New York, by excluding 
the critics who found fault with their plays, have 
destroyed the last vestige of faith which the public has 
placed in dramatic criticism. It has long been known 
that the managers held a whip over the newspapers thru 
their advertising and they are suspected of having 
caused the dismissal of more than one New York critic 
because of adverse opinions. But still some newspaper 
publishers had the nerve to stand by their critics, so the 
managers went further and refused to allow the men 
who had attacked their productions from entering their 
theaters even when presenting purchased tickets at the 
door. Their right to exclude persons on this ground was 
contested in the courts, but has just been confirmed by 
the New York Court of Appeals, which holds that so 
long as it was not discrimination because of race, creed 
or color, the theater owner could shut out whomsoever 
he pleased. 
To the non-legal mind it would seem that excluding 
a man from a theater because it was feared that he 
would not like the play was as much an infringement 
on personal rights as excluding him because he was a 
Baptist or a negro. And if it is illegal to discriminate 
on racial grounds, why is it that the orchestra seats are 
all sold out when a gentleman of color wants to buy one? 
The decision that a theater may exclude an unap- 
preciative critic may be good law, but it is not so 
surely good policy. Theatrical managers have been com- 
plaining that many of their best plays failed because 
people would not turn out during the first week or two. 
Now it will be worse than ever because nobody will want 
to risk his money on a new play from what the news- 





paper says of it. If the reviewer calls it a good play, that 
may indeed be his opinion, but we shall doubt it be- 
cause we know that if he called it a bad play he might 
never get a chance to see another. Henceforth we shall 
have not independent criticism but compulsory com- 
mendation. 


THE FAT IN THE FIRE 


N interesting story comes to us thru private chan- 

nels from Holland. There have been destructive 
floods in that submarine country. Great numbers of fine 
cattle have been drowned. 

Forthwith government agents swarmed over the bor- 
der from Germany, bought up the carcasses by whole- 
sale and lugged them off home. 

Now this may show that the German people were 
starving. Or it may merely show that the German army 
was getting ready for the drive on Verdun. For cattle 
yield fats, and fats give up glycerine, and out of glycer- 
ine come modern explosives. 

In any case, it shows that the German Government is 
still wide awake. 


GERMANY COUNTERS 

HE United States insists that if Germany attacks 

an enemy’s merchant or passenger vessel on which 
there is any American citizen, she must allow time for 
those on board to escape with their lives. Germany re- 
plies that she will yield and then announces that if 
any such vessel has guns mounted for defense it will be 
held to be a ship of war, to be attacked and destroyed 
without notice. 

Of course the United States can never assent to this 
doctrine. A ship of war is made for offense; its purpose 
is to destroy. A merchant vessel has no purpose of of- 
fense. Its aim is to get away, to keep out of danger; if 
it has a gun on deck it can use it only for its own pro- 
tection, and when it cannot escape. The submarine is the 
hunter, nothing else, while the merchant vessel is the 
prey, and to deny it the right of self-defense in extrem- 
ity contradicts all honorable warfare. 

Let us suppose that a submarine steals up to a mer- 
chant vessel unseen in the open ocean and sinks it in 
ten minutes with all on board. That is what it was built 
for and under orders has done. When called to account 
its officer and the government behind him say the vessel 
was armed. Who knows whether it was true? It may 
have been unarmed. There is every opportunity for 
error, intentional or unintentional. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to say that it was armed and thus evade 
all responsibility for its destruction. 

Of course, under the accepted rules of international 
law, if a merchantman, when hailed by a belligerent 
warship and ordered to stop, either flees or resists, it 
may be sunk without further ado. But the mere presence 
on board the merchantman of a gun or guns suitable for 
defense does not subject it to this peril provided it does 
not actually offer resistance. 

This announcement on the part of Germany of an in- 
tention to sink armed merchantmen without warning is 
only the old contention in a new guise. In the corre- 
spondence over the “Lusitania” case, Germany originally 
maintained that the submarine, because it is vulnerable 
and small in capacity, was not to be bound by the ordi- 
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narily accepted rules of international law. From this 
contention Germany has been obliged to recede. She will 
be equally obliged to recede from the present contention. 
A merchant vessel with a small gun mounted on her 
stern for defense is only dangerous to the submarine be- 
cause the submarine is an especially vulnerable type of 
ship. This limitation on the part of the submarine can- 
not be advanced with success by Germany as a reason 
why this particular boat should be granted especial 
license of action. 


THE COLLEGE GIRL’S BUDGET 


ROM the statistics of student expenditures, recently . 


collected by the dean of Smith College, come two 
somewhat unexpected and thoroly praiseworthy conclu- 
sions: the average student spends in all $765.55 during 
the college year; fifty-six per cent of the students spend 
less than that. 

Such an allowance would hardly buy hats for the de- 
butante, even the wage-earner would find that it neces- 
sitated strict economy, and at many a _ boarding 
school it might just about cover the cost of board and 
tuition. College—the girl’s college, that is—seems to 
have monopolized the low cost of living happily; and 
never to have had due credit for its achievement. 

Moreover, 87.6 per cent of the average Smith girl’s 
money is spent for necessities, while 8.2 per cent goes 
for pleasure (in which category the dean, not the stu- 
dent, puts dues for clubs and societies and contributions 
to church and charity), and 4.2 per cent for books and 
stationery. 

The popular theory that college girls spend most of 
their time and money on pleasure is put out of commis- 
sion by the announcement that “recreation, hospitality 
and extra food” cost the average girl $35.09 a year— 
no one can ever again accuse her of undue emphasis on 
frivolity and fudge. 

In the face of ever-increasing alarms at the extrava- 
gance of American women it is reassuring to find the 
students of our largest woman’s college spending so 
sanely. 


NOAH DID NOT EAT THE APPLE 


TABLET in the Museum of the University of 

Pennsylvania, lately published by Professor Lang- 
don of Oxford University, is creating a lively discussion 
among oriental scholars. It is written in the older of the 
two languages found on the inscriptions, the Sumerian, 
and is not easy to translate. Professor Langdon an- 
nounced it as containing a story of the Babylonian Para- 
dise, Noah, and the Flood—Noah, according to him, be- 
ing also the first man who disobeyed the command of 
the god in eating of the forbidden plant, which he iden- 
tified as cassia. In England, Professor Sayce and Dr. 
T. G. Pincher, both competent scholars, have published 
comments and criticisms of Professor Langdon’s work, 
recognizing the bearing of this very ancient inscription 
upon the account of the Creation and Flood as given in 
Genesis. When Professor Langdon’s translation and 
commentary were published, the newspapers made 
much of it, and told their readers how Moses was mis- 
taken in supposing Adam to have eaten the forbidden 
fruit, for this record, much older than Moses, made it 
out to be Noah. 
Now Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University 





of Pennsylvania, a most competent scholar, having the 
tablet in his own hands, publishes a preliminary paper 
on the subject in which he seems to prove that Profes- 
sor Langdon was very hasty in drawing his conclusions. 
He does not find any flood on the tablet, nor any for- 
bidden fruit, altho the cassia plant is there mentioned 
with other plants allowed for man’s use. Really the tablet 
is of more importance in the history of early religion 
than Professor Langdon had supposed. Two years ago 
Dr. Poebel found in the same museum collection an- 
other tablet which gave a definite account of the Flood, 
and it now appears that that was number two in a series 
of which Professor Langdon’s tablet is number one. 

According to Professor Jastrow the new tablet begins 
with the organization of Nature to fit it for the habita- 
tion of man by the provision of rivers and canals and 
even cities created by Anu-Enlil, who represents the 
combined god of Heaven and god of Earth. Very much 
as in the second account of the Creation as given in 
Genesis beginning Chap. 2:5, Yahveh Elohim, the Lord 
God, is said to have prepared the earth for vegetation 
by causing a mist to water the earth, so in the new 
tablet Ea, the god of waters, irrigates the land copi- 
ously and abundant vegetation results. Then follows the 
appearance of man and the god presents him with all 
useful plants and fruits and gives them names, among 
them the cassia. What Professor Langdon took 
to be a _ peaceful condition in Eden before the 
Flood, Professor Jastrow finds to be a description 
of the state of absolute quietude before birds and beasts 
of prey had been created; and what Professor Langdon 
took to be the account of the Flood, he interprets as the 
beginning of irrigation with the resulting fertility. 

_As there is on this tablet no account of the Flood, 
there is equally no Babylonian Noah; for the second 
tablet, previously published by Dr. Poebel, continues the 
story with the subsequent flood, and the escape in a boat 
and the sacrifice of offerings to the gods exactly as in 
the Biblical order. It is hoped that other fragments of 
the same series will add further details of this very in- 
teresting myth which represents one, called the Sumeri- 
an, of the two versions current in ancient Babylonia, 
while the other, the Semitic or Accadian version, repre- 
sented nature beginning with a chaos of water and wa- 
tery monsters reduced to order by the god, as in the first 
chapter in Genesis, The two tablets here described were 
written about 2000 B. C., but the myth must have been 
much older. 

The interpretation which made cassia the forbidden 
plant was seductive, but must be given up. Under the 
modern name of senna, it is the oldest of all known medi- 
cines, and its leaves are kept in every drug store, being 
administered as a cathartic. It is prescribed in Baby- 
lonian medical documents, among other things, for in- 
toxication; indeed, the name cassia has come down to 
us thru the Greek from the Babylonian kasu. 

It is forty years since the lamented George Smith 
startled the religious world with the discovery on Assy- 
rian tablets of a detailed poetical story of the Flood won- 
derfully like that in Genesis, but those tablets were com- 
paratively late, not much more than 600 B. C. We are 
now able to trace back the legends of the Creation and 
the Flood to a period long before the composition of the 
book of Genesis. It is a matter for congratulation that 
American research is filling out the ancient story, but 
there is much more yet to be discovered. 
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The significance of the 
German attack upon 
Verdun may be seen 
from any map or history of France. A 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. On the line between 
Metz and Paris stands the fortress of 
Verdun. The reason why the Germans 
did not go straight from Metz to Paris 
is because Verdun was in the way. 
They went to the north of it instead, 
thru Belgium, tho that act made it cer- 
tain that, England would be counted 
among their enemies and that neutral 
nations would be alienated. 

This was bad policy from a political 
point of view and it may now be ques- 
tioned whether it was good policy from 
a military point of view. To be sure the 
Germans cut thru the defenses of Bel- 
gium and the northern French frontier 
with surprizing ease, but they failed to 
reach their goal; and one must wonder 
whether they would not have broken 
thru the Verdun gateway in August, 
1914, if they had expended on the 
Meuse the million lives they have sacri- 
ficed since on the Marne, the Aisne, the 
Somme and the Yser. If they can come 
anywhere near taking Verdun now they 
could certainly have taken it then, for 
its defenses have been enormously 
strengthened and the French artillery 
become more efficient in the eighteen 
months since. 

But the Germans took what they re- 
garded as the easiest way, and they 
forced the Belgian Meuse at Liége and 
Namur instead of the French Meuse at 
Verdun. While General von Kluck was 
making his grand sweep with the Ger- 
man right the Crown Prince with the 
central army was expected to come 
down between Verdun and Rheims and 
enter Paris by a triumphal march along 
the Champs Elysées. But the Crown 
Prince failed to arrive in time to fit his 
army as the keystone into the German 
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THE GREAT WAR 


February 21—Germans advance upon 
Verdun. Turks evacuate Bitlis, Ar- 
menia. 


February 22—Czar opens Duma in 
person for the first time. British 
steamer “Westburn” brought to 
Teneriffe as German prize. 


February 23—Germans take Brabant 
and Ornes. Portugal seizes German 
ships. 

February 24—Germans take Fort de 
Douaumont, five miles north of 
Verdun. Russians bombard Black 
Sea coast near Sinope. 


February 25—Russians take Kerman- 
shah, Persia, Kuropatkin made 
commander-in-chief of Russian 
armies in the north. 


February 26—Italians evacuate Du- 
razzo, Albania. Germans take 
Champneuville. . 


February 27—P. & O. liner: “Maloja” 
sunk by mine near Dover. Germany 
again warns public that armed ves- 
sels will be attacked by submarines 
after March 1. 




















arch. General de Castelnau met him on 
September 6 with a curtain of fire from 
the French 75’s, and the German troops 
instead of advancing, fell back twenty- 
five miles over night. This threw out 
the German plan of campaign and von 
Kluck had to let Paris go and swing 
around to the left to close up the gap 
in the line caused by the retreat of the 
Crown Prince. 

There were rumors at the time that 
the Crown Prince had been scolded by 
the Kaiser for incapacity, that he had 
been dismissed in disgrace, that he had 
been shot, that he had committed sui- 
cide, but whatever the trouble, whether 
he was blamed or was not to blame, he 
has now a chance to retrieve his repu- 
tation, for he is nominally leader of the 
army again attacking Verdun. 


The Franco - German 
The Verdun war of 1870 revolved 
about Verdun. At Sedan, 
a little further down the Meuse River, 
Napoleon III and his army were cap- 
tured. At Metz, to east, Marshal Ba- 
zaine and his army were captured. And 
Verdun itself succumbed to a three 
weeks’ siege and a bombardment from 
the nearby hills which the French are 
now defending against the Germans. 

Five years after the war the French 
set about the task of fortifying their 
eastern frontier to prevent a recur- 
rence of the debacle. A chain of fort- 
resses was constructed along the ridge 
of the Meuse and Moselle from Verdun 
to Toul and from Epinal to Belfort. 
This fortified wall was supposed to be 
impregnable and so far has proved to 
be. At St. Mihiel, twenty miles south of 
Verdun, the Germans have succeeded 
in taking one of the minor forts of the 
barrier chain, Fort du Camp des Ro- 
mains, but even here they have not 
been able to maintain a hold on the 
western bank of the Meuse. 

Verdun is protected on the western 
side by the forest of Argonne, which 
the French have held against furious 
and oft-repeated attacks from the first 
of September, 1914, to the present. Be- 
tween these two points, St. Mihiel on 
the south and Varennes on the west, 
there is a gap of some twenty-five 
miles which the Germans have not been 
able to close. Verdun has, therefore, 
never been completely invested, but has 
remained in easy reach by rail from 
Paris, 150 miles west. It has always 
been possible to supply the garrison 
with everything needed in the way of 
provisions, ammunition and reinforce- 
ments and the fortifications have been 
thoroly reconstructed during the past 
year and a half. 

Verdun was before the war ranked 
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SHAM FIGHTING IN REAL WAR 


A dummy battery arranged by the Russians on a snow-covered raft to draw the German fire and thus waste German ammunition. Such a ruse is 
often used, also, to get the range of enemy batteries 
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as a “fortress of the first class,” that 
is to say, it constituted an “entrenched 
camp” within which a large army could 
find protection. The town itself is of no 
great importance. Its population in 
peace time is only 20,000 and these 
mostly military. But within a radius of 
five miles there are some forty distinct 
forts so placed as to protect one an- 
other and connected by sunken rail- 
ways. Of course the exact number, 
strength and location of these fortifica- 
tions are known only to the French 
military authorities. 

The Verdun forts before the war 
were constructed on the same general 
plans as those of Liége and Namur. The 
guns were placed in movable steel 
cupolas, shaped like an inverted saucer, 
and protected by a ring of concrete so 
heavy as to be invulnerable to the artil- 
lery of the time. But a shell filled with 
a modern high explosive dropt on one 
of these cupolas does not glance off, but 
explodes. The concrete and steel struc- 
ture is blasted to pieces and the gun- 
riers crushed or suffocated by the gas 
evolved. This is why Liége and Namur 
were taken within two days after the 
twenty-eight-centimeter guns had been 
brought to bear upon them. The cupola 
is so low and so tinted as to be invisible 
at a distance, but the aeroplane can 
locate it by photographing it from 
above and once its range is found it 
is sure in time to be shattered by a 
shell. A gun on caterpillar wheels be- 
hind a simple sand pile is safer than 
in the best fortress Vauban designed. 


It is understood that General Sarrail, 
when he was in command at Verdun, 
took many of the big guns from 
the cupolas and hid them in the 
ravines and among the trees and be- 
hind the rocks of the hills round about. 
The artillery mounted on trucks can 
be moved back and forth along a track 
whenever the enemy gets their range 
and, on the other hand, they can drop 
their shells on any point of the ac- 
curately mapped area thru which the 
enemy must advance. 


It seems that the recent at- 
tacks upon the French and 
British positions in the 
west were intended to divert attention 
from the eastern end of the line toward 
which the German drive was to be 
directed. The bombardment of the 
French lines north of Verdun began on 
Monday, February 21, but the work of 
preparation had been actively going on 
ever since December. Railroad lines 
had been run to the front, munition 
factories established close by and artil- 
lery brought from Serbia and Russia. 
Seven army corps were assembled 
which, together with the army already 
there, probably brought up the number 
to four or five hundred thousand. 

The Kaiser came to inspire his troops 
with his presence and superintended a 
dress rehearsal of the attack in which 
each division took the position assigned 
to it and was lectured on the part it 
was to play. A map of the Verdun for- 
tifications, on a scale of 1 to 2000, pre- 


The Battle 
of Verdun 


pared from photographs taken by aero- 
planes, was distributed to every soldier. 
Field Marshal Count von Haseler, 
former commandant at Metz, is now 
acting as adviser to the Crown Prince. 

The Germans’ line of attack extended 
from west of the Meuse to the Orne on 
the east, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, but as the French drew in their 
wings the front narrowed to seven 
miles. The Germans adhered to their 
old tactics of mass formation and as- 
signed ten men to every yard of front. 
The machine guns mowed them down 
like grass but could not fire fast enough 
to stop the charge. According to the 
French report the Germans have lost 
175,000 men, but such estimates are 
notoriously unreliable. The German re- 
ports state that their losses were “nor- 
mal” and the French losses much great- 
er. The Germans claim the capture of 
10,000 prisoners and many guns. 

The main drive came straight south 
toward Verdun and was successful all 
along the front. By the end of the week 
the Germans had gained about four 
miles, a greater shift in the line than 
has been made by either side for a 
year. The German right first advanced 
up the eastern bank of the Meuse from 
Consenvoye to Brabant and later on 
to Champneuville. The center carried 
the Forest of Caures and advanced be- 
yond Beaumont; the left advanced 
from Gremilly to Ornes and attacked 
the fortifications on the Céte de Poivre 
(Pepper Ridge). 

After fighting their way thru the 
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THE NEW GERMAN DRIVE 


The spring campaign has opened with a furious attack on Verdun, the corner fortress of the French defenses on the German frontier. During 

the past year and a half the Germans have made many efforts to surround Verdun by advances from the west and south. Now they have struck 

a blow directly at the fortress from the north and have penetrated several miles inside the French lines. Verdun is protected by a dozen strong 

forts and innumerable batteries entrenched among the woods and hills. The Germans have taken Brabant and Champneuville on the Meuse, 
Caures Forest in the center and the Fort of Douaumont on the high ridge to the east 
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outer zone the Germans encountered 
the most northerly of the permanent 
forts, Douaumont. This was of the con- 
crete and cupola type and stands upon 
a hight overlooking the eastern fron- 
tier for a distance of twenty miles. In 
front of it the land had been graded to 
a slope of five degrees and smoothed 
and sodded like a putting green for 
3000 yards so that an advancing foe 
would not find the least shelter. The 
Germans smashed the fort with four 
shells from their long range howitzers 
and then took it by storm. The French 
are striving to regain this dominating 
point by furious counter-attacks. 

Since the Germans are now within 
four or five miles of Verdun they 
could bombard the town at any time. 
But that alone would be of little use, 
for their object is not to take Verdun 
but to dislodge the French army from 
this region. A heavy fall of snow has 
added to the difficulty and discomfort 
of the campaign. 


The Mysterious ‘“Méwe” 
On the Sea which sent the “Appam” 

to Norfolk has sent an- 
other prize to the Canaries. The British 
steamer “Westburn” appeared at the 
port of Santa Cruz de Teneriffe flying 
a German naval ensign and in charge 
of a German prize crew of eight. The 
“Westburn” had left Liverpool on Jan- 
uary 21 for Buenos Aires. On the ves- 
sel were 206 prisoners taken from 
seven vessels, six of them British and 
one Belgian, all of which had presum- 
ably been captured by the German 
raider ‘‘“Méwe.” The crew of the “Clan 
MacTavish,” part of whom were on the 
““Appam,” was also represented on the 
“‘Westburn.” The other vessels were 
the “Flamenco,” “Horace,” ‘“Cam- 
bridge” (“Corbridge?”’), “Edinburgh,” 
“Belgian” and “Luxembourg.” These 
are mostly freight steamers of two to 
three thousand tons. After landing his 
prisoners the German captain took the 
vessel out to the three mile limit and 
there sunk her to prevent her from fall- 
ing into the hands of the British cruiser 
waiting there for that purpose. Then he 
returned with his crew in a boat to 
Santa Cruz where they will be interned 
by the Spanish authorities. 

The Portuguese Government has 
seized all of the German and Austrian 
ships which have been lying in the 
Tagus River at Lisbon since the war 
began. There were thirty-six of these 
vessels, some of them of over 8000 
tons. The Portuguese warships trained 
their guns upon the ships and the crews 
were ordered to leave the vessel within 
three hours, when the Portuguese flag 
was raised and saluted with twenty-one 
guns. The Portuguese Government ex- 
plains that this seizure is not to be re- 
garded as an act of war and that the 
owners’ rights will be respected. It re- 
mains to be seen how Germany will re- 
gard it. The position of Portugal is pe- 
culiar. She is allied to England and 
under obligation to send her 10,000 
troops on demand. The Portuguese 
Congress has voted to codperate with 
the Allies and in the Portuguese Afri- 
ean colony of Angola the Germans have 
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AN OBJECT LESSON IN CITY DEFACEMENT 
The balloon shows the location and hight of the smokestacks of the proposed power plant, which 
will permanently disfigure Washington if it is built. It would block the parkway along Washington 
Channel, which is an integral part of the Washington city plan. The Senate has adopted the con- 
ference report authorizing its construction, but a stiff fight is being waged by the American 
Civic Association and national bodies of architects and artists against this stupid attack on the 
beauty of the Capital City 


come into conflict with the Portuguese 
yet war has never been declared. 

The British steamship “Maloja” of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Line struck 
a mine two miles from Dover and sank 
in half an hour. The loss of life is said 
to be 150. It is not known whether the 
mines were British or German. 


There was evidence, on 
the 23d, of a serious 
and menacing revolt 
in Congress, especially in the House, 
against the President with respect to 
his policy concerning the proclaimed 
determination to sink armed merchant- 
men without warning, even if the 
armament were only for defense. Ger- 
many was to take this course on and 
after March 1. Secretary Lansing had 
suggested to the Allies an agreement 
which might cause a modification of 
the German purpose, but they had not 
replied. There was danger, at the be- 
ginning of the week, that the subject 
would be discussed in Congress. At that 
time, however, the danger seemed im- 
minent in the Senate, rather than in 
the House, because a group of Senators, 
including Mr. Gore and Mr. Hoke 
Smith, were inclined to support resolu- 
tions designed to prevent Americans 
from taking passage on steamships 
owned by the belligerent nations. On 
the 21st Mr. Wilson had a conference 
with Senator Stone, chairman of the 
Senate committee; Senator Kern, 
Democratic leader, and Representative 
Flood, chairman of the House commit- 
tee. The situation in the Senate was 
considered. Mr. Wilson was firm in op- 
position to resolutions of warning or 
exclusion, and rejected any proposition 
to relieve him of responsibility. 

Two days later there was a panicky 
revolt in the House, where many feared 
that the President’s attitude and policy 
would compel a severance of diplomatic 
relations with Germany and draw us 
into the war. Democratic leaders told 
Mr. Wilson that if he did not agree to 
warn Americans to avoid belligerents’ 
ships the House would pass a resolu- 


War Crisis in 
Congress 


tion of warning by a great majority. 
Mr. McLemore, of Texas, had intro- 
duced a resolution directing that such 
warning be issued by the Government, 
and all the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs were said to 
be in favor of it. The President was 
to have forty-eight hours to consider 
the crisis, but it was thought that ac- 
tion could not be deferred after that 
allowance of time. While it was as- 
serted that a resolution like Mr. Mc- 
Lemore’s would be passed by a vote of 
four to one in the House, there were 
indications that it would not have a 
majority in the Senate, where Mr. 
Stone and others, altho in favor of ex- 
cluding Americans from the ships, were 
unwilling to interfere with the Presi- 
dent and were seeking to restrain 
others who objected to his policy. It 
was decided by the Democrats in the 
House that Speaker Clark, Floor 
Leader Kitchin and Chairman Flood 
should go to the President on the 25th, 
and give him information as to the 
attitude of the House. 


: ,. Mr. Wilson did not 
The President's wait for them, but on 

Letter the night of the 24th 
gave to the press a letter sent to him 
that day by Senator Stone, with his 
reply. The Senator had undertaken in 
his letter to set forth the President’s 
position. In brief it was that the Allies 
would be within their rights under in- 
ternational law if they should insist 
upon arming their merchant ships for 
defense; that he would allow such ships 
to be cleared from our ports; that he 
opposed the taking by our Government 
of definite steps to prevent American 
citizens from going on armed merchant 
vessels; and that he would hold Ger- 
many to strict account if a German 
warship should fire upon an armed mer- 
chant ship bearing American passen- 
gers. Members of both Houses, he said, 
felt deeply concerned and disturbed. 
He had urged them to keep cool and 
not to affect the diplomatic situation by 
hasty action. He intended to stand by 
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No Abridgment of American Rights 
President Wilson’s Letter to Senator Stone 


THE WuitE Hovse, 
Washington, February 24, 1916. 
My Dear Senator—I very warmly appreciate your kind and frank letter of 
today and feel that it calls for an equally frank reply. 

You are right in assuming that I shall do everything in my power to keep the 
United States out of war. I think the country will feel no uneasiness about my 
course in that respect. Thru many anxious months I have striven for that object, 
amidst difficulties more manifold than can have been apparent upon the surface, 
and so far I have succeeded. I do not doubt that I shall continue to succeed. The 
course which the Central European Powers have announced their intention of fol- 
lowing in the future with regard to undersea warfare seems for the moment to 
threaten insuperable obstacles, but its apparent meaning is so manifestly incon- 
sistent with explicit assurances recently given us by those powers with regard to 
their treatment of merchant vessels on the high seas that I must believe that ex- 
planations will presently ensue which will put a different aspect upon it. We have 
had no reason to question their good faith or their fidelity to their promises in 
the past, and I for one feel confident that we shall have none in the future. 

But in any event our duty is clear. No nation, no group of nations, has the 
right while war is in progress to alter or disregard the principles which all nations 
have agreed upon in mitigation of the horrors and sufferings of war; and if the 
clear rights of American citizens should ever unhappily be abridged or denied by 
any such action we should, it seems to me, have in honor no choice as to what 
our own course should be. 

‘or my own part, I cannot consent to any abridgment of the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens in any respect. The honor and self-respect of the nation are involved. 
We covet peace, and shall preserve it at any cost but the loss of honor. To forbid 
our people to exercise their rights for fear we might be called upon to vindicate 
them would be a deep humiliation indeed. It would be an implicit, all but an ex- 
plicit, acquiescence in the violation of the rights of mankind everywhere, and of 
whatever nation or allegiance. It would be a deliberate abdication of our hitherto 
proud position as spokesmen, even amidst the turmoil of war, for the law and the 
right. It would make everything this Government has attémpted, and everything 
that it has achieved during this terrible struggle of nations, meaningless and futile. 

It is important to reflect that if in this instance we allowed expediency to take 
the place of principle the door would inevitably be opened to still further conces- 
sions. Once accept a single abatement of right, and many other humiliations would 
certainly follow, and the whole fine fabric of international law might crumble under 
our hands piece by piece. What we are contending for in this matter is of the very 
essence of the things that have made America a sovereign nation. She cannot yield 
them without conceding her own impotency as a nation, and making virtual sur- 
render of her independent position among the nations of the world. 

I am speaking, my dear Senator, in deep solemnity, without heat, with a clear 
consciousness of the high responsibilities of my office, and as your sincere and 
devoted friend. If we should unhappily differ, we shall differ as friends; but where 
issues so momentous as these are involved we must, just because we are friends, 





speak our minds without reservation. 


To Hon. William J. Stone, 
United States Senate. 








Faithfully yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 














the President, and was unwilling to dis- 
agree with him, but he found it diffi- 
cult to consent to plunge the nation 
into war because of the unreasonable 
obstinacy of any of the Powers, or the 
foolhardiness and moral treason of 
Americans who risked their lives on 
armed belligerent ships. 

The President replying, defined his 
position emphatically and_ clearly, 
pointing out his reasons for refusing 
to warn American citizens against a 
course that was manifestly within their 
rights, or to countenance such a warn- 
ing. The letter is printed above. 


Speaker Clark, Mr. Kitch- 
The Effect hg and Mr. Flood talked 

of It with the President on the 
25th, but there had been a change in 
the temper of the House, owing to his 
letter. Mr. McLemore said that, on the 
advice of friends, he had decided not 
to ask the committee for action on his 
resolution. The President should have 
ample time, he thought, to complete his 
negotiations. Mr. Foster, who had in- 
tended to introduce a similar resolution, 
withheld it, for reasons like those given 
by Mr. McLemore. The revolt was un- 
der control, but the Speaker assured 
Mr. Wilson that a resolution of warn- 
ing or exclusion would be passed by a 


vote of two to one if a change for the 
worse in the attitude of Germany should 
bring it before the House. At present, 
however, no such resolution will be re- 
ported from the House committee. Nor 
is the Senate committee disposed to 
vote for any warning. Mr. Gore has 
introduced two resolutions with long 
preambles, and has published state- 
ments about them, but the resolutions 
will not receive committee approval. 

Mr. Bryan exerted his influence in 
support of the proposed legislative ac- 
tion which the President opposed. In a 
telegram to Representative Bailey, of 
Pennsylvania, on the 24th, he exprest 
an earnest hope that Congress would 
forbid the granting of passports “to 
Americans traveling on_ belligerent 
ships,” and withhold “clearance from 
belligerent ships carrying American 
passengers.” No citizen, he added, 
should be permitted to endanger the 
peace of our nation, which would prob- 
ably be the mediator “when the time 
for mediation comes.” It would be a 
crime against civilization to become in- 
volved in this war and “thus to loan our 
army and navy to a European monarch 
to use in settling his quarrels.” At the 
end of the week there was no indica- 
tion of a renewal of excitement in Con- 
gress. 


Action upon the pending 
treaty with Colombia has 
been delayed not only by the 
exprest objection of Colombia to the 
changes made by the Senate commit- 
tee, but also by consideration in the 
House of the constitutional power of 
that branch of Congress to participate 
in the action. This question has been 
raised by Representative Moore, of 
Pennsylvania, and a resolution intro- 
duced by him, providing for an inquiry 
as to this power, has been sent to the 
Ways and Means Committee. As the 
Constitution says that revenue legisla- 
tion shall originate in the House, Mr. 
Moore points out that the treaty re- 
mits import duties on Colombian prod 
ucts brought into the Panama Canal 
Zone, and also the canal tolls on Co- 
lombian ships. James T. Du Bois, for- 
merly Minister to Colombia, has pub- 
lished an attack upon the treaty in its 
present form. The greater part of his 
statement relates to the connection of 
our Government with the secession of 
Panama. He urges that the treaty as 
originally negotiated should be ratified. 
“To amend it as now proposed,” he 
says, “will be disastrous to the cause of 
justice and the hope of an enduring and 
uplifting Pan-Americanism, leaving the 
only real injustice we have ever per- 
petrated against the Latin-American 
race as a festering wound.” Ratifica- 
tion of the treaty as it stands is not 
expected. 

A public meeting, to express a pro- 
test against the treaty of Nicaragua, 
recently ratified by a vote of 55 to 18, 
was held last week in the capital of 
Salvador. Dr. Castrillo, who, as Minis- 
ter to the United States, participated in 
the treaty negotiations, was present, 
and there were such manifestations of 
hostility toward him that it was neces- 
sary to give him police protection. Sal- 
vador Diaz, formerly judge of Nica- 
ragua’s Supreme Court and Minister 
of the Interior, has published an attack 
upon the treaty. He calls it “a dis- 
reputable and dishonorable transaction” 
and “a blow against the rights of Costa 
Rica, Salvador and Honduras.” “Our 
people,” he says, “are deceiving them- 
selves. You have only two courses to 
follow—to conquer us frankly, ruthless- 
ly, Germany-like, crushing the national 
spirit and natural pride of our race—or 
you must treat us squarely on equal. 
footing, without hurting our patriotic 
feelings, as good and honest friends 
ought to do. But this cowardly and 
treacherous conquest, by buying with 
your dollars miserable politicians acci- 
dentally in power, will give you only a 
temporary success.” 


The 
Treaties 


Negotiations for a settle- 
ment of the wage contro- 
versies in the coal mining 
industry were continued last week. The 
bituminous miners ask for an eight- 
hour day and an increase averaging 
about 10 per cent. Their agreement 
with the operators, or mine-owners, will 
expire on March 31. The anthracite 
miners also seek a new agreement, be- 
ginning on that date. They ask for an 
eight-hour day, an increase of 20 per 
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cent, and recognition of their union. 
Such changes, the operators say, would 
largely increase the selling price of 
coal. After a conference, in which 
about twenty-five representatives of 
each side took part, committees were 
appointed. Four operators and four 
union men undertook to consider the 
question, and to report at another con- 
ference. The meeting was a quiet and 
peaceful one, and the president of the 
union exprest his appreciation of the 
manner in which the demands were re- 
ceived. 

About 50,000 ballots have been sent 
to headquarters by the 400,000 mem- 
bers of the four great railroad unions. 
They indicate practically unarimous 
approval of the demands which are to 
be made. These include an eight-hour 
day, with time and a half for overtime. 

A menacing strike of the employees 
of the American Brass Company, in 
Ansonia, Connecticut, and of the em- 
ployees of other manufacturers there 
and in neighboring towns, was settled 
at the end of last week. There was dan- 
ger that all the factories in that part 
of the state would be closed. The strik- 
ers demanded a reduction of hours, an 
increase of 5 cents an hour, and time 
and a half for overtime. Eight nation- 
alities were represented in the strikers’ 
ranks, and their leader was a youth 
named Grotol, a pupil in the high 
school, who, it is said, can speak seven 
languages. The factories have been at 
work on war orders. An offer of 10 per 
cent, with full pay for a half holiday 
on Saturday, was rejected. A settle- 
ment was reached by giving an increase 
of 15 per cent, with time and a half 
for all overtime and full pay for the 
half holiday. Thousands of rejoicing 
workmen took part in a parade. 


-, Owing to a strike of the 
——— native agricultural labor- 
ers on the island of St. 
Croix, Danish West Indies, the question 
of the sale of the Danish islands has 
been raised again in Copenhagen. By 
this strike, in which about 10,000 men 
demand an increase of wages, the sugar 
industry has been paralyzed. Owners 
of plantations have taken their families 
to the towns for safety. Martial law has 
been declared in the cities. M. Hage- 
man, the wealthiest of the planters, has 
published in Denmark a pamphlet in 
which he favors a sale of the islands, 
taking a pessimistic view of their fu- 
ture under Danish rule. The population 
is decreasing, he says, and the infant 
mortality, due to bad sanitary condi- 
tions, has risen to 63% per cent. 

The prevailing belief in Copenhagen, 
it is said, is that the Danish Parliament 
will vote for a sale of the islands if the 
question comes before it, but will ask 
more than the sum named, about 
$4,300,000. in the agreement of 1902, 
ratified here but rejected by the upper 
House in Copenhagen. 


_ 


The nomination of Henry 
Mexico Prather Fletcher to be Am- 
bassador to Mexico was re- 
ported from the Senate Committee last 
week, two of the fourteen members op- 
posing it, and was confirmed by a vote 





of 49 to 16. Mr. Fletcher is now Min- 
ister to Chile. Carranza’s army has not 
yet captured Villa, whose forces are 
said to be increasing. Owing to the rec- 
ord of failures, Carranza has sent new 
leaders to the north and ordered a new 
campaign under their direction. In the 
south, General Gonzales is at the head 
of a new movement against Zapata in 
the state of Morelos, and it is reported 
that one of Zapata’s officers, General 
Pacheco, with 10,000 men, has offered 
to surrender. Carranza proposes to re- 
duce his army, saying that he now has 
100,000 men, and to increase the sal- 
aries of all employees in the civil serv- 
ice. He is planning a new currency sys- 
tem and proposes to establish a nation- 
al bank in which the Government shall 
have an interest of one-third, while ex- 
isting banks shall have the remainder. 

On the anniversary of the arrest of 
President Madero, Carranza opened a 
public library and night school in Co- 
lima, for the working men. The library 
and school are in the Church of Santa 
Maria. In the course of the exercises, 


~ 


Luis Cabrera, Minister of the Interior, 
defined the Government’s attitude to- 
ward the Catholic Church. There were 
in Colima, he said, many more churches 
than were needed, and to use one of 
them in this way was only an act of 
justice. There were not enough schools, 
and to avoid loss of time in erecting a 
building the Government took this 
church structure and turned it into a 
school. The Catholics had been so busy 
building churches that they had found 
no time to build school houses. There 
was to be religious liberty, and the 
Protestant religion would be encour- 
aged. The Government was against the 
abuses committed by churches and 
priests, and the priests must not inter- 
fere with politics. The Spanish Consul 
at Monterey protested against the de- 
portation of a priest, and was ordered 


to leave the country within twenty-four 
hours. He is now in Texas. Senator 
Fall asserts that he has the names of 
sixty-seven Americans killed in Mexico 
who were not included in the list sent 


to the Senate by Secretary Lansing. 
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MORE INVESTIGATIONS 


Ten persons were killed when a local train crashed into a stalled express on the New York, New 

Haven and Hartford Railroad near Milford, Connecticut, on February 22. It is thought that the 

engineer of the local, who passed a precautionary and a danger signal at high speed, may have 
been talking with a companion, who was riding in the cab contrary to railroad regulations 














THE NEXT GENERATION IN AMERICAN LIFE 





COUNTRY LIVING IN THE NEXT 
GENERATION 


BY LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


E have had much 
prophecy of the new 
country life, per- 
haps most of it of 
things hoped for 
rather than of 
things foreseen. We 
are not dealing with 
a trade or an occupation, but with a 
human situation under thousands of 
conditions and over thousands of 
miles of differently developed re- 
gions. It is not a simple matter, 
therefore, to meet the editor’s de- 
mand for a forecast of country life 
in the coming generation. One cannot 
be too confident; and yet there are 
certain considerations that lead one 
to rather definite conclusions, for the 
fundamental principles in the reshap- 
ing of country life have now been 
formulated. 

We are confronted by any number 
of movements and new developments, 
varied, apparently disconnected, 
sometimes disconcerting; we are not 
able to judge them unless we are 
aware that, all of them (at least all 
that promise very much) are appli- 
cations and outcomes of the princi- 
ples of action that the prophets have 
stated with clearness; and out of 
these underlying formulations other 
applications will come. 

The teaching in the colleges of 
agriculture has taken hold and has 
found a hearing. The students have 
become numerous enough to have a 
voice among the people, and to in- 
fluence public opinion. The constant 
precept upon precept, with many 
thousands of examples upon exam- 
ples, have had their cumulative ef- 
fect. More knowledge was demanded 
and the experiment stations were es- 
tablished. The press has disseminat- 
ed the new teaching. Political ideas 
have turned countryward after long 
concentration on urban and consoli- 
dated affairs. The economic world 
has recognized its dependence on its 
agricultural basis. Lately the de- 
mand for dissemination of knowl- 
edge has taken shape in the national 
and state codperative extension sys- 
tem, which is a new application in 
politics as well as in agriculture and 
its kindred subjects. 

In this span of fifty years, there 
have been a good number of prophets. 
For the moment, all we can do is 
to mention a half dozen and more 
lines of development that one may 
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Whenever one thinks of country 
life betterment he thinks of Liberty 
H. Bailey. Brought up on a farm, 
a graduate of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, an apprentice to 
the botanist Asa Gray, a teacher 
in the Michigan and Cornell Agri- 
cultural Colleges, for ten years di- 
rector of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture (Cornell), head 
of the Roosevelt Commission on 
Country Life, and author of so 
many books and other writings on 
agriculture and country life that if 
we should list them all here there 
would be little room left for the 
article—Liberty H. Bailey was the 
logical man to write about the 
farmers of the next generation, and 
here he has done it.—TueE EpIrTor. 




















project with little hazard. Even when 
these lines deal with rather special 
problems of agricuiture, they are 
nevertheless all movements in the 
large, because they affect profound- 
ly the welfare of the vast range of 
people producing the initial supplies 
and touch so quickly our occupancy 
of the planet; they all have their di- 
rect bearing on our political system, 
for there can be no real democracy 
without free and useful access to the 
earth. 

Let us hope that the next genera- 
tion will have passed the epoch of 
land exploitation, of fantastic back- 
to-the-farm movements, of the re- 
porter’s write-up, of the exaggera- 
tion of the results of science-work, 
and of the general foolishness that 
follows a new kind of development. 


THE FARMER HAS BEGUN TO MOVE 
FORWARD 


ITH the ground thus cleared, 

we may proceed with our fore- 
cast. It will not be necessary to speak 
specially of many agitations now be- 
fore the country, not even of rural 
credits or of schemes of distribution; 
these are but processes. Nor will it 
profit us here to discuss the neces- 
sary increase in production, as the 
country grows, for this will be met 
by the working out of plain economic 
laws if their operation is not re- 
tarded by extraneous factors beyond 
the control of the farmer. 

It requires no foresight to note the 
inevitable tendency, in the business 
of farming, to incorporate the find- 
ings of patient enquiry into it and to 
make it meet the commercial and ed- 


ucational conditions of its time. It is 
no longer stationary: this itself is 
a great gain and makes other devel- 
opments possible. This development 
is not the direct application of dis- 
coveries of science to existing meth- 
ods, as the outsider thinks, but a 
making over of the business, in the 
way of a new organization of it, a 
rational approach to the subject, a 
more effective way of attacking the 
problem, a better relationship of the 
farm to the community. The farmer 
rapidly becomes a more resource- 
ful man. This gives him a better 
place in society, increases his re- 
sponsibility and his influence. The 
next generation wiil find the farmer 
occupying a still more important po- 
sition in reference to other pursuits 
and affairs, as a necessary result of 
his increasing mastery of his occu- 
pation. On this possibility all other 
developments rest. 


THE CONSERVATION OF TIME 


VERY part of the occupation of 

farming will be better per- 
formed. This will mean better care 
of the land, better cropping schemes, 
better crops and animals, more im- 
proved methods in every direction, 
more careful attention to upkeep, a 
bigger grasp of the business. 

It has been necessary to eliminate 
much of the old farm method in or- 
der to clear the way for the new. We 
have also been undergoing a process 
of assorting the people, to determine 
who will make the farmers that we 
need; this process is not yet com- 
pleted. Some of the redirections will 
be striking. I look for a very marked 
change of attitude in the man toward 
the use of his own time. To save time 
is more important than to save coal 
or to conserve water-power. It re- 
leases energy for much good work. 
The farmer has not thought of his 
time as valuable, in the sense in 
which the investigator or the busi- 
ness man or the professional man, 
conceives it. Bear in mind that I am 
not thinking of an eight-hour day or 
any formal time-serving. The sun 
does not work on an eight-hour basis. 
The farmer will save his minutes, 
that he may use them intellectually. 
He must do this if he is to make use 
of the new literature that is made for 
him and of which much more is yet 
to come. He will find increasing sat- 
isfactions in the intellectual concept. 
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of-his business. The number of well- 
trained young folk now establishing 
themselves on farms insures this re- 
sult. This mastery will make him a 
more efficient man in all public and 
community work, and it will give him 
more time for service. This will be 
an outstanding mark of the time just 
ahead of us. 

Much of this energy will be ex- 
pended in local betterment as well as 
in better practise on the farm itself. 
Another generation should find us 
with few highways of the old kind; 
the highway advertising has already 
mostly gone and the remainder will 
go; a new building construction will 
develop, and it is to be hoped that 
house architecture will improve and 
that the present hideous milk-station 
and creamery and similar construc- 
tion will perish; scenic and landscape 
effects will receive new attention; 
mechanical and physical aids to the 
business will be extended. Inside the 
home, the development of labor-sav- 
ing devices and machines will neces- 
sarily be marked, and we are to ex- 
pect as radical a redirection of ac- 
tivities therein as has taken place 
in the past generation in the fields 
and barns. The woman of the farm, 
as well as the man, is to organize and 
economize her time; this is her most 
essential emancipation. 

The physical and outward im- 
provement of the farming regions 
will necessarily come slowly, so slow- 
ly and gradually that some of us may 
not recognize it, but it is already well 
under way. The first necessity is to 
stimulate a new ambition for excel- 
lence in agricultural operations, to 
arouse a new purpose on the part of 
the countryman as affecting his own 
life, to discover local potential lead- 
ership. All permanent movements be- 
gin with folks; the change in atti- 
tude in most country districts is even 
now very marked and significant. The 
human reactions are to be more im- 
portant than the physical improve- 
ments. 

Many marked discoveries will be 
made and many new inventions; but 
the great problem before the farmer 
of the next generation is to incorpo- 
rate the accumulating knowledge 
into a scheme of life. 


THE BASIS OF OCCUPANCY—NO 
PEASANTRY HERE 


OR all that we can see, and cer- 

tainly in the immediate future, 
the farmer will live separately on his 
land as an individual owner. The ten- 
dency of affairs and of events is 
against the socialization of agricul- 
ture, if by that we mean the common 
ownership of land and of tools of 
production. Of codperation we are to 
see a great extension, and the social 





instinct is growing in rural districts; 
but I see no sign of any fundamental 
change in the basis of land occu- 
pancy. The dispersive and separatist 
movements are, in fact, the signifi- 
cant marks of our day so far as agri- 
culture is concerned, and I think that 
in the nature of the case these move- 
ments must continue. The farm is too 
directly controlled by the processes 
of nature to make a theoretic social- 
istic scheme applicable. The attempts 
at partitioned social rural life have 
been failures either socially or agri- 
culturally. The dispersive movements 
to which I refer are the extension 
of improved highways, of delivery of 
mails, of telephones and telegraphs, 
of farm bureau enterprises, of dem- 
onstration tests, of rural societies, of 
the general application of intelli- 
gence to localities and to the separate 
farmer. These all make for the estab- 
lishing of a man independently on 
his land, keeping him there, making 
him master of his individual prob- 
lem for which he himself must be re- 
sponsible. This is essential to good 
farming, to the economy of time and 
energy, to the meeting of the prob- 
lems set by nature. 

It is here that those persons who 
fear the coming of a peasantry in 
American agriculture are in error. 
That a man is poor and a hard hand- 
worker on a small area does not in- 
dicate that he is a peasant or in dan- 
ger of becoming a peasant. The no- 
tion that every farmer shall live by 
his own labor on a little piece of land 
highly tilled, has produced much 
harm and ought to be combatted; but 
peasantry is of a very different or- 
der. The tenancy problem is indeed 
a Gifficult one for the moment, but in 
the United States it is not a peas- 
antry problem. 

Peasantry is historically a ques- 
tion of social rank and of civil sub- 
jugation. It is founded on the as- 
sumption that there are necessary 
class strata. Peasants have been 
much restricted in their privileges 
and even in their political and civic 
rights. These rights they have been 
acquiring, laboriously; and even 
when they acquire them they may 
not be able to turn them to much ac- 
count because of the social sentiment 
against them. Now, in a democracy 
like the United States, the people are 
guaranteed all their civil, judicial 
and political rights by the law of the 
land and by the very constitution of 
the state. The wide extension of ed- 
ucation preserves these rights, which 
are in themselves inalienable, against 
encroachment and always stimulates 
the people to self-assertion. 

The American political movement 
is naturally away from peasantry. It 
has been so from the first, except as 


regards slavery. The question of the 
small farm, worked by the family, 
is quite another problem. We are not 
to look, in the next generation, for a 
community of small land-owners. 
The present general basis of occu- 
pancy is likely to stand, with neces- 
sary adaptation, for a long time to 
come; and, in fact, I can not clearly 
foresee a different or a better basis 
than will develop naturally from the 
present situation. 

The position of the American 
working farmer is unusually good, in 
these regards. I find it difficult to 
make my friends and correspondents 
in other countries understand what 
I mean when I speak of the place 
that he may occupy. The restricted 
lot of the peasant, grounded in cen- 
turies of repression, is foreign to our 
whole philosophy. Therefore do we 
bear extra and special responsibility 
to develop our entire self-governing 
system, extending even to the range 
that rests on the earth. One is liable 
to over-stress the promise of one’s 
own situation; but I think it not too 
much to say that here in North 
America do we have the opportunity 
to develop the best land occupancy 
yet known: this, at all events, is es- 
sential if we are to have a real 
democracy. 


THE BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL 
SITUATION 


HE separate man is always at a 

disadvantage in dealing with or- 
ganized men. This has been specially 
marked in the case of the farmer. 
His investment is tied up in land and 
its improvements, and in a kind of 
personal property that cannot be eas- 
ily transferred to other business. He 
has been obliged to stand while oth- 
ers have moved. He has suffered from 
the vampirism of intrenched and in- 
terlocked interests. His traditions are 
also conservative. His terms of buy- 
ing and of seliing are not compara- 
ble. He takes not only the risk of 
production, but also to a large extent 
the risk in the selling even when the 
selling is the business and ought to 
be the risk of others. 

It is desirable for many. reasons 
that the farmer remain separate. 
Government ought so to protect him 
as to allow him to maintain his de- 
tachment. The general regulation of 
markets and distribution, of facili- 
ties for credit, and of commercial sit- 
uations, should safeguard him and 
obviate the necessity of organizing 
producers as against distributors and 
consumers. The marketing problem 
must be solved on the basis of a pub- 
lic utility and in the interest of all 
men. Class organization for protec- 
tion is a very dangerous thing in a 
democracy. 
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Nevertheless, the coming genera- 
tion will undoubtedly see a very 
marked defensive movement on the 
part of farmers. This will have the 
immediate effect of bringing the 
farmer directly into the general busi- 
ness or commercial sphere, making 
him a personal factor to be reckoned 
with. Even if for protection, this or- 
ganization will have great effect in 
broadening his interests and also in 
introducing public policies that are 
founded on the underlying morali- 
ties of nature. - 

The commercial or trading enter- 
prises will extend far and wide into 
the open country. There is indication 
that small manufacturing units will 
again prosper for certain products. 
Certainly many of the industrial pur- 
suits will continue to seek small and 
open settlements and we shall see an 
increasing industrializing of the open 
country. With the extension of inven- 
tion and the installation of power, 
the farmer will himself introduce 
more mechanical processes and prob- 
ably he will even manufacture some 
of his supplies again. The latter field 
is now essentially untouched. 

These industrial and other move- 
ments will increase the importance 
of the country village and will also 
make considerable shift in villages. 
We are coming to the day of the 
country town—not to the European 
peasant hamlet,—but that is quite 
another matter. 


NEW INFORMATION—THE RURAL 
PERIODICAL 


OR ages the basis of informa- 

tion in the farming occupations 
has been almost invariable: the slow- 
ly accumulating results of hard ex- 
perience, the sense of the barriers 
imposed by society, the climate and 
the weather, the neighborhood gos- 
sip, the recurring work, the state of 
the crops told as a matter of news. 

Suddenly a new range of fact and 
outlook is presented, as if the cur- 
tains were rolled back before a 
strange world. To absorb any part of 
this information means a new way 
of thinking. The old ways begin to 
break down, and another generation, 
with a folk in large part differently 
trained, will find new intellectual in- 
terests well established in every 
countryside. 

The crops and animals take on a 
novel and large significance. Wit- 
ness the wholesome competition 
in corn-growing, potato-growing, in 
boys’ and girls’ clubs for the grow- 
ing of crops, in the rising standards 
of excellence in agricultural prod- 
ucts, in the organizing of societies 
of growers of the different crops and 
animals. 

These intellectual interests extend 
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to the situations and also to the 
human materials. Witness the re- 
vival of interest in the rural school, 
in church extension, in farm bureau 
movements, in demonstrations and 
tests, fairs, recreation, lectures, com- 
munity service. The rural commun- 
ity begins not only to see itself but 
to evaluate its enterprises in relation 
to society as a whole. 

The accumulating information on 
every kind of rural subject will, of 
course, make the new farmer. He will 
want new intellectual aids. The tech- 
nical bulletins have come, for such as 
want them. The books are coming, 
altho we still lack a truthful artistic 
literature of the farm situation. 

Immediately before us is the need 
of a new or an improved periodical 
agency for the dissemination of in- 
formation. The prevailing type of 
local country newspaper will not do. 
Its content is largely imported or in- 
applicable. It lacks inspiration. It 
lives too much on outside advertise- 
ment—sometimes of very doubtful 
character—and on political and 
exotic means of support. It may not 
really represent its region, or live on 
it. In a region in which there is ap- 
parently no advertising support, a 
local breeder’s society will organize, 
for example, and establish a journal; 
and it will find advertising patron- 
age from those who have animals to 
sell or to exchange. A grange peri- 
odical may develop a good support, 
for every progressive farmer has 
something to sell. We already begin 
to see a new periodical literature in 
the journals published regularly by 
farm bureaus, clubs, and also in the 
monthly periodicals issued by stu- 
dents in the colleges of agriculture 
and which have now become a class 
by themselves. The “news” is to be 
less a printing of personal gossip 
than a record of the real progress of 
the region: who has built a new barn, 
and the plans that went into it; who 
has purchased a pure-bred animal, 
and why; who has tried a new meth- 
od, and the results; who has given a 
lecture or demonstration, and what 
was said; who has installed a system 
of drainage, and how; the year’s 
crop movements, and the reasons. 





Whether this type of information is 
to be combined in fair proportion 
and with understanding in the usual 
local country newspaper or whether 
a different kind of publication is to 
arise, we cannot foresee; but a new 
periodical local literature is coming. 


LEADERSHIP—THE COUNTRY CAREER 


E begin to rejoice that such of 

the old political leadership as is 
founded on favoritism, self-interest, 
agreements and deals, is doomed. We 
know that the handwriting is on the 
wall. Never do I see a farm bureau 
agent going directly about his work 
and founding it on merit and fact, 
but I am conscious of the shift of 
the old initiative to new shoulders. 
The new district or county superin- 
tendent of schools is a vitalizing 
force, and his freedom from political 
control constantly becomes more se- 
cure. Many other agents, so far as 
they are based on the needs of the 
community and are not serving for 
personal ends, represent leadership 
forces now working in town and 
country alike. The new information 
cannot be applied to rural conditions 
without this kind of guidance. Un- 
doubtedly we shall find the political 
leadership taking on new intentions 
and using the essential facts of the 
region for its basis. 

The problem of the centuries has 
been to cause the people on the land 
to act and to express themselves. 
Under the stimulus of new knowl- 
edge and of many changed conditions 
this free action will come about, and 
it will make itself felt in the nation 
in the coming half century. This will 
not only bring a reaction directly on 
public policies, but will develop poli- 
cies and institutions of its own. The 
farmers will take their particular 
problems in their own hands and will 
organize their own forces. There is 
every indication that the partizan 
politician cannot long hold the rural 
people for his ends: these people now 
have too many examples of other 
kinds of leadership. 

Careers are now possible and even 
inviting for young men and women 
in the open country. These are not so 
much commercial careers, in the big 
sense in which we now measure them, 
as opportunities to establish a well- 
rounded occupation and business, to 
develop a high type of home life, and 
to render a useful service. The open 
country is to have more affairs and 
more interests. There will be greater 
diversity in its life. There will also 
be better rewards for the labor ex- 
pended. The intellectual standards of 
excellence will very definitely include 
rural attainments as well as urban 
attainments. 

Ithaca, New York 





























WHERE THEY ACTUALLY HAVE PREPAREDNESS—THE REMINGTON ARMS PLANT AT BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


AMERICA ARMING THE ALLIES 


ARNESS Aladdin in the serv- 

ice of Mars and you get Rem- 

ington’s. By Remington’s I 
mean the Remington Arms and Am- 
munition Company and the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company. They 
are both under a single proprietor- 
ship; they are both situated at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and both 
within the last year have enormously 
expanded to meet the demands of the 
struggle in Europe. Who could have 
foreseen that a policy initiated in 
Potsdam would dislocate the life and 
industries of a New England town- 
let three thousand: miles and more 
away, perhaps treble its population, 
and convert one of its factories into 
the largest small arms and ammuni- 
tion plant in the world? That is 
what has actually happened; and if 
it isn’t romance, then I for one don’t 
know what romance is. 

But such things do not happen by 
themselves. This is no affair of im- 
personal causes at one end of the 
scale and automatic consequences at 
the other. Somewhere in between you 
may be sure there is a man. Even in 
tales of magic you cannot dispense 
with the human agency. There must 
always be someone to wave the wand 
and rub the lamp. Remington’s, I 
dare say, might even now be turning 
out nothing but its famous sporting 
weapons, might have no industrial 
interest whatever in the European 
war, were it not for one man. That 
man, of course, is Mr. Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, the owner of the con- 
cern. Mr. Dodge was in Germany 
when the war broke out. He made his 
way to Paris and thence to London. 
He talked with his agents; he learned 
from them, probably long before we 
in England realized it ourselves, the 
deficiencies of the Allies in small 
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Independent readers have long 
been familiar with the illuminat- 
ing articles on English and Con- 
tinental affairs which Mr. Brooks 
has sent us from London. He has 
been a frequent visitor to Amer- 
ica and is now again in this coun- 
try for a few weeks renewing 
acquaintances and observing the 
reactions of the United States 
to the Great War.—THE EDITOR. 




















arms and ammunition; he saw his 
prodigious, his positively staggering, 
chance, and he seized it with both 
hands. 

On the spot and with no specific 
contract that would justify any such 
enterprise, he made up his mind to 
build as an adjunct to the old Rem- 
ington foundation an entirely new 
plant for supplying rifles, bayonets, 
shell cases and cartridges, to make it 
the largest and best of its kind and 
to have it working in record time. 
Nothing less than that would content 
him or meet the emergency which he 
was one of the first to foresee. In lit- 
tle more than a month after his re- 
turn to America the contracts were 
all signed; the first sod was turned 
in December, 1914; in the following 
March work began on the main build- 
ings, and in less than eight months, 
that is to say by the middle of last 
November, they were all completed 
and seventy-five per cent of the ma- 
chinery was installed and in opera- 
tion. But Mr. Dodge had not spent 
some $12,000,000 in less than a year 
to receive in return makeshift, jerry- 
built works. This new plant of his 
is meant to last. It is the product of 
the war only in the sense that the 
war furnished the occasion for its 
construction and the means where- 


with to run it. But it will long outlive 
the immediate chance and need that 
brought it into being, and when the 
war orders cease, and if nothing from 
the United States Government is 
forthcoming to take their place, only 
a very slight adaptation will be neces- 
sary to convert its machinery to or- 
dinary commercial uses. 

To put up a plant with a floor area 
of about 1,500,000 square feet is one 
thing, tho I think a very big thing. 
To get the men to manage, superin- 
tend and work is another and a much 
more difficult thing. And in this case 
it was peculiarly difficult because the 
industry was a strange one. Until Mr. 
Dodge launched out, there was prac- 
tically no private firm in the country 
that manufactured military arms and 
ammunition; most of the men who 
understood the business were in the 
Government arsenais; there was only - 
a limited amount of the right sort of 
machinery; and side by side with the 
erection of the plant had to go the 
collection and training of a small 
army of skilled mechanics. Mr. Dodge 
has done more than set up a new 
factory; he has enriched the United 
States with a new industry; and he 
has furnished in addition a model 
example of how it should be car- 
ried on. 

I will not attempt anything more 
than the purest description of the 
plant. It consists of thirteen main 
buildings, each five stories high, over 
sixty feet wide and over 270 in 
length, connected thru their centers 
—much as a skewer impales a row 
of kidneys—by a dozen service build- 
ings of equal hight, but some eighty 
feet long by fifty in breadth. Stand- 
ing on any fioor in any of the service 
buildings one can thus look back- 
wards or forwards, from one end of 
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the plant to the other, down a vista 
of a third of a mile. It seemed to me 
a scheme of construction admirable 
alike for its efficiency and its health- 
fulness. The service buildings are 
real service buildings, consisting as 
they do, on each floor and immedi- 
ately adjacent to the workshops, of 
locker rooms, toilets, hot and cold 
lavatories and notice-boards whose 
contents are a standing testimony to 
the thought and care the manage- 
ment has taken for the health and 
comfort and amusements of the em- 
ployees. The hospital with its scien- 
tific equipment, the elaborate ma- 
chinery for gathering up dust, the 
restaurant where over 800 employees 
can be seated at once, the portable 
kitchens, the power house that at a 
pinch could supply a city of over 
150,000 people with light and heat, 
the employment office where some 
500 applicants are examined and 
sifted every day, the force of 300 
guards keeping watch over every en- 
trance, the welfare work which is 
under the direction of a man who for 
four years had charge of similar 
duties at Panama, the building and 
housing schemes which the company 
has undertaken to provide homes for 
the 18,000 employees that are al- 
ready on the Bridgeport payrolls and 
for the other 16,000 or 18,000 that it 
expects to take on, the whole clean 
and spacious atmosphere of the 
works and the skill and contented 
busyness of the workers—all this 
made a deep and something more 
than a favorable impression upon 
me. I am not thinking so much of 
prodigious and unprecedented out- 
put, of the speed with which it is 
working up to a production of 5000 
rifles, over 10,000 shell cases and 
nearly 4,000,000 cartridges a day, 
but of the liberal and enlightened 
spirit which informs the efficiency of 
the entire enterprise. 

There are some reflections that an 
Englishman who is more than mere- 
ly interested in America cannot 
banish from his mind as he goes the 


rounds of such an establishment. 
One of them is the fact that while 
Congress debates preparedness and 
the press argues it to and fro there 
in Bridgeport they actually have it. 
And it is the sort of preparedness of 
which, if British experience in this 
war goes for anything, neither you 
in America nor any other country 
can have too much. The plant that 
Mr. Dodge has erected is a national 
asset and a national safeguard. What 
do you imagine we in England would 
not have given when the war burst 
upon us to have possest a factory 
on such a scale and with such an 
equipment? What would not Russia 
give even today to possess anything 
like it? One of the most obvious les- 
sons of the war is that while men 
will always be forthcoming in abun- 
dance it takes an immense effort and 
wastes many crucial months to arm 
them. 

You cannot turn out arms and am- 
munition in a day. It is a highly 
skilled and extremely delicate form 
of manufacture. There are anywhere 
from eighty to a hundred and thirty 
separate parts in a modern rifle; it 
takes over sixty different operations 
to make even a gunstock; you have 
to work down to a thousandth of an 
inch; and I do not suppose that any 
plant could be erected and could pro- 
duce 5000 rifles a day in less than 
eighteen months. I do not know how 
it may be with you in America, but 
certainly any other country in which 
such a factory as Remington’s ex- 
isted would make it a point of public 
policy to conserve it, to feed it, to 
keep it instantly ready against the 
hour of need. When your time comes, 
and one must be blind indeed not to 
see that it is fast approaching, you 
will be grateful for what is now 
being done at Bridgeport. 

Yet so far from being appreciative 
the general attitude of the American 
people toward this new munitions 
industry seems to be suspicious, re- 
served, and even hostile. I hear talk 
of an embargo and talk of a special 


tax on the manufacture of arms. 
There seems positively to be an idea 
that a plant such as Remington’s 
draws its strength from within and 
is independent of other industries 
and other sections of the country. 
The truth is, of course, that pretty 
nearly all parts of the Union have 
contributed to its upbuilding and 
share in and profit by its success. At 
Remington’s they draw their steel 
from Pennsylvania, New York and 
New England; their walnut for the 
gunstocks from the Middle West and 
South; their ordinary lumber from 
the North; their copper from Mon- 
tana, Utah and Arizona; their spel- 
ter from Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Missouri; their machinery from New 
England, the south as far as Dela- 
ware, the northern states and the 
Middle West; their lead from Mis- 
souri and Illinois; their oils and 
greases from Oklahoma and Texas; 
their coal from Pennsylvania; their 
paper from the states between New 
England and Wisconsin; their chem- 
icals from all over the Union wher- 
ever they are to be bought; their 
cement and bricks from Pennsyl- 
vania and New York; their hard- 
ware and leather from the regions 
lying between New England on the 
one hand and Chicago on the other. 
All these states and all these indus- 
tries would be directly and immedi- 
ately affected were any policy to be 
aimed at Bridgeport on the supposi- 
tion that its consequences could be 
confined to Bridgeport. It is, I admit, 
no concern of mine, but I could not 
help wishing that all Americans 
might have enjoyed my privilege of 
going thru the Remington plant, ob- 
serving with their own eyes its ex- 
traordinary efficiency, and realizing 
by visible demonstration the breadth 
and, closeness of its connections with 
other industries and other states. 
Such an experience, I conceive, would 
make them proud. And it would also 
make them hesitate. 
New York City 

















THE SEEING EYE 
BY MARGARET L. FARRAND 


A curve in the road and a hillside 
Clear cut against the sky; 


A tall tree tossed by the autumn wind, 


And a white cloud riding high; 
Ten men went along that road; 
And all but one passed by. 


He saw the hill and the tree and the cloud 


With an artist’s mind and eye; 
And he put them down on canvas— 
For the other nine men to buy. 
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M. William Shak-fpeare: 


EIGHT PAPERS BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW 
IN OBSERVANCE OF THE THREE HUNDREDTH 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH 








The Comedies: Plays of Joy and Contemplation 


WELVE of 
e115 hak espeare’s 
| plays, delighting 
yvq\ in life’s humors, 
and dealing 
meditatively 
ai with life’s prob- 
milems, are at 

“once joyous and 
inspiring. Boisterous action and 
brilliant wit yield place to more 
thoughtful characteristics. There is 
a greater mastery over word and 
phrase, a finer poetry, and a richer 
content. In these plays the characters 
are so lovingly drawn that they ap- 
peal to us as intrinsically human. 
What they do is of small importance 
compared with what they are. Portia, 
Rosalind, Viola, Imogen—these are 
so real that in thinking of their 
charm we forget the events thru 
which they move. Nor is it reality 
alone that marks the characters of 
these great comedies. Spirit, atmos- 
phere, attitude toward life—call it 
what we will—something intangible 
draws us toward these plays as 
toward a revelation of lifé. Shake- 
speare was between thirty-two and 
forty when he wrote “The Merchant 
of Venice,” “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” “As You Like It,” “Twelfth 
Night,” “Henry V,” “All’s Well That 
Ends Well,” “Measure for Measure” 
and “Troilus and Cressida.” He was 
within a few years of his death when 
he wrote “Pericles,” ‘Cymbeline,” 
“The Tempest” and “The Winter’s 
Tale.” In this group of twelve plays 
we feel sure we have the great 
writer’s happiest thoughts concern- 
ing life. 

“The web of our life is of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together,” 
says the First Lord in “All’s Well 
That Ends Well,” and such, in fact, 
is the message of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, for all touch upon serious 
events, and some closely approach 
tragedy. But this message is less im- 
portant than that conveyed by the 
Duke in “Measure for Measure,” 
when he says: 


Spirits are not finely touch’d, 
But to fine issues. 


Shakespeare’s view of life, when con- 








sidered as a whole, is altogether 
noble. His interest lay in man’s mas- 
tery of event, that is, in the develop- 
ment of lofty manhood. In his come- 
dies, therefore, we find spirits rising 
“to fine issues’”—and this it is, com- 
bined with convincing reality and 
beauty of expression, that makes 
Shakespeare’s comedies great. 

“The Merchant of Venice” is ad- 
mirable as an introduction to the 
greater comedies. The reader delights 
in the romantic story. of Portia, the 
rich heiress, who must marry the 
man who chooses a certain casket. 
He finds interest in the story of way- 
ward Jessica, who, putting on boy’s 
apparel, elopes with her favored 
lover. He laughs at the story of how 
disguised wives obtain rings from 
their husbands, whom they after- 
ward taunt for weakness. But these 
interests are slight compared with 
the surpassing interest in the story 
of the money-lender who made a hard 
bond in order to gain revenge, and 
found himself caught in his own 
wickedness. 

“Much Ado About Nothing” like- 
wise approaches tragedy. On the one 
side is the story of how Benedick, 
having sworn never to marry, is 
tricked into love. On the other is the 
story of how the villainous Don John 
so inspires Claudio with jealousy 
that he rejects the gentle Hero and 
apparently drives her to death. The 
absurd constable Dogberry, who is 
almost as laughable as Falstaff, finds 
out the rascality of Don John, and 
all ends happily, “much ado” having 
been made “about nothing.” The ir- 
repressible liveliness, mischief, wit, 
sauciness and good heart of Beatrice, 
whom Benedick is led to love, make 
her the most delightful person in the 
play. In her charming pertness we 
forget wickedness, jealousy and rage, 
and gain something of her gladness 
in being alive. 

“As You Like It” is another play 
sparkling with joy in life, but with 
serious thought underlying its good 
spirit. A banished duke and his fol- 
lowers, two court ladies and a jester, 
and a young man with a faithful old 
servant, all fleeing from ill-treatment 


in the great world, come together 
in the Forest of Arden. There, with 
rustics whom they meet, they live a 
care-free life, hunting, jesting, play- 
ing at love, philosophizing, and 
learning that life, whether in court 
or forest, is “as you like it.” <A flood 
of sunshine comes to us with the 
utterly charming personality of 
Rosalind. 

“Twelfth Night,” taking its name 
from the joyful twelfth night after 
Christmas, is another play of 
mingled poetry and laughter, and is 
set in the no-man’s land of Illyria. 
The quick-minded Viola is one of ; 
Shakespeare’s most charming women. | 
The play is charmingly romantic, 
sparkling with humor, filled with a 
kindly satire, full of delightful char- 
acterization, and touched with beauti- 
ful poetry, as is shown by the Duke’s 
speech in the first scene: 

If music be the food of love, play on: 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken and so die. 
That strain again! it had a dying fall: 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet 

sound, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor! 

“Henry V,” like “Henry IV,” is a 
combination of heroic chronicle and 
ludicrous comedy. At one time we 
follow the fortunes of the heroic, 
patriotic English king, who leads a 
weakened army against tremendous 
odds to a noble victory. The play 
shows us the king’s agony of soul, 
when, moved by the great responsi- 
bility of his position, he prays for 
his men just before the battle. He 
is an ideal of strength and manly 
leadership, saying in the face of 
what might have been fear: 

We are in great danger; 
The greater therefore should our cour- 
age be. 
The play has two divisions of 
comedy, one centering around a 
group of low-comedy characters, 
some of whom speak in dialect; and 
the other centering around the king. 
The scene in which he courts the 
Princess Katharine of France is as 
humorous and as charming a scene 
as Shakespeare ever wrote. 

Take me by the hand, and. say, 

“Harry of England, I am thine;” which 
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word thou shalt no sooner bless mine 
ear withal, but I will tell thee aloud, 
“England is thine, Ireland is thine, 
France is thine, and Henry Plantage- 
net is thine.” . Come, your an- 
swer in broken music; for thy voice 
is music and thy English broken. 
“All’s Well That Ends Well” cre- 
ates strong character interest in its 
resolute young heroine, Helena, a 
woman who is not only mistress of 
herself, but also of all events and 
conditions that confront her. By her 
cleverness she wins the husband she 
desires; when he flouts her and 
leaves for a distant land she follows, 
and, in a series of events, masters 
circumstance and gains his regard. 
The personality of this charmingly 
strong woman is so well presented 
that Coleridge has called her “Shake- 
speare’s loveliest character.” The 
play “ends well” because Helena had 
force to master events. As she says: 
Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated 
s 


Gives us scope, only doth backward 
u 


p 
Our ay -f aon when we ourselves are 


“Measure for Measure,” like “The 
Merchant of Venice,” ‘concerns the 
thought of mercy, the events of the 
play leading one to see that “meas- 
ure” should not be given for 
“measure,” but that mercy should 
temper justice. With such a theme 
it is natural that the play should 
approach the tragic, and should have 
much depth of thought. Dealing as it 
does with man’s wrong doing and 
lack of mercy it is sometimes satir- 
ical: 

Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most as- 
sured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven 
As make the angels weep. 
In the pure-minded Isabella, who, 
rather than sacrifice honor, would 
let her brother die, we have another 
of Shakespeare’s noblest women. 

“Troilus and Cressida,” telling the 
story of how the Trojan warrior, 
Troilus, gave his love to the un- 
worthy Cressida, is even more satir- 
ical. Its interest is so little in story 
and so much in thought that some 
have called it “Shakespeare’s wisest 
play.” The thought that life fails to 
fulfil all its promises is not pleasant, 
but the play has other themes as 
well. 

The remaining plays, “Pericles,” 
“Cymbeline,” “The Tempest,” and 
“The Winter’s Tale,” are as bright 
and kindly as “All’s Well That Ends 
Well,” “Measure for Measure” and 
“Troilus and Cressida” are dark and 
satirical. Before he wrote these last 





comedies Shakespeare had lived him- 
self into the souls of the powerfully 
drawn characters of the great trage- 
dies—Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and 
Macbeth, Now, as tho the time of 
satire, bitterness and tragic struggle 
had passed, he turned to joyful ro- 
mance made wise by experience. 

In “Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” he 
tells the imaginative story of how 
Pericles surprizingly found his long- 
lost wife and daughter. Interest in 
event once more comes to the front, 
tempered by beautifully poetic medi- 
tations. It is supposed that Shake- 
speare wrote only a part of the play, 
his work beginning in the opening 
scene of the third act with the 
powerful description of a storm at 
sea: 


Thou god of this great vast, rebuke 
these surges, 
Which wash both heaven and hell... 


, still 
Thy deafening, dreadful thunders... 
The seaman’s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death, 
Unheard. 
There is an especial charm in that 
part of the play ascribed to Shake- 
speare, for it deals almost entirely 
with the tender story of the sea-born 
Marina and her meeting with the 
father from whom she had been 
separated. 

“Cymbeline” is another romance 
that tells of restoration from seem- 
ing death. Imogen’s pitiable adven- 
tures, her meeting with her lost 
brothers, and her recovery of her 
husband’s love, make excellent story 
material. A charming, beautiful and 
noble woman, she is a high example 
of faithfulness and purity. It is this 
play that contains the famous song: 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

“The Tempest,” a play combining 
dramatic power, poetry and wisdom, 
is like “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” in dealing with magic, but 
it has a deeper purpose. In its story 
of Prospero, the magician, living on 
a mysterious island where he has at 
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his command a bright spirit named 
Ariel, and a lumpish being called 
Caliban, some have seen Shake- 
speare, the magician of the drama, 
whose intention to abandon play 
writing may be set forth in the lines: 
I’ll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet 
sound 

I’ll drown my book. 

Full of wisely beautiful poetry and 
fascinating in its imaginative story, 
“The Tempest” is thoroly delightful. 
Its thought centers around the con- 
ception that true freedom is neither 
license nor stern restraint, but sym- 
pathetic adaptation. Prospero, free 
to torment those who had kept him 
from his dukedom, finds a higher 
freedom in mercy, saying to Ariel: 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, 

a feeling, 
Of their afflictions, and shall not my- 


self, 

One of their kind, that relish all as 
sharply, 

Passion as they, be kindlier moved than 
thou art? 

Though with their high wrongs I am 
struck to the quick, 

Yet = my nobler reason ’gainst my 


Do I eae’ art: the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance. 

His best self demands a noble life 
in the world rather than supremacy 
on a lonely island. 

In “The Winter’s Tale,” Shake- 
speare’s last play, there is also a 
wealth of wisdom, poetry and char- 
acterization. Its story of how 
Leontes’ wife and daughter are re- 
stored to his love is interestingly 
romantic. Best of all is its delightful 
spirit of outdoor life—strong-limbed 
youth, charming girlhood, shepherds 
shearing their sheep, and country 
festivities, all entering into the play. 
No one who reads it will forget the 
surprize that ends the play, nor will 
he forget Perdita’s charm, nor 
Autolycus’ lovable rascality. The 
play has the happy spirit of the jolly 
rogue in his song: 

When daffodils begin to peer, 


With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the 


year; 
For the red blood reigns in the win- 
ter’s pale. 
Shakespeare’s comedies, taken as 
a whole, form a complete round of 
humor, beginning with boisterous 


‘ plays of event and ready dialogue; 


proceeding thru plays in which rich 
imagination finds expression in sug- 
gestive verse; dropping for a time 
into satire that takes full cognizance 
of the ills of life; and ending at last 
in mellow romance, as tho the good, 
sweet breath of the Stratford fields 
had driven away all the somber 
thoughts that London life may have 
created. 
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INCE the United States gained 
Sietesnen of the Philippines in 
1898 four ways of treating them 
have been suggested: to sell the Islands, 
to establish a protectorate, to retain 
them permanently, and to grant them 


independence. The Clark amendment 
directing the President to withdraw 
American sovereignty within four 
years was aproved by the Senate, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1916. This brief was prepared 


by R. 5. Fulton. 
RI IEF FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 
I. The Philippines should be granted inde- 
pendence in four years for moral reasons. 

A. The United States had no right to 
establish sovereignty. 

1. A mandate of international law 
declares that “No nation has a right to 
obtain by purchase or acquisition sover- 
eignty over a people which is not act- 
ually exercised by the country which un- 
dertakes to convey or yield it.” 

2. Spain had no right to give us a 
title to the Philippines. (a) She was not 
exercizing sovereignty over them. (1) 
The natives, except in Manila, had over- 
thrown the power of Spain. 

B. Our indefinite policy is destroying 
the confidence of the Filipinos. 

1. Our Government is expected to give 
them independence (a) Preparation of 
| Filipinos for self-government was the 

cy of President McKinley, President 
Bonzeuie Governor Taft, Governor Gen- 
eral Wright, Governor General Ide, and 
all their successors. (b) Democrats have 
advocated independence for the Islands. 
©. They desire independence. 

1. Petitions for man omg seg repeat- 
edly presented to Congress by them. 

3. fn 1907, the National Party, stand- 
ing for immediate independence, at the 
first election for assemblymen elected 
sixty-six out of eighty-one members. 

D. Possession unjust to Filipinos. 

1. Deprives them of self-government. 

2. Keeps them in servitude. (a) De- 
stroys incentive to self-government. 

E. We cannot govern them well. 

1. The natives distrust us. 

II. They will be competent to maintain a 
stable government in four years. 

A. They are now homogeneous. 

1. A unit in temperament. (a) Report 
of fourteen governors in 1903. (b) They 
are peaceable, law-abiding het 

2. A unit ethnographically. (a) The 
same characteristics and eauletnn due to 
same civilization for three centuries. 

8. They have made a united effort for 
freedom. (a) In the wars against Spain 
and the United States. 

4. A unit politically. (a) They vote 
for party rather than tribe. 

5. homogeneous in race and re- 

(a) All Malay 
. (b) Ninety-four per cent Catho- 


6. A unit geographically. (a) Drawn 
together by communication and trans- 
portation. (1) Under American control 
gl roads extended from 300 to 500 
"oy Philippine capital and labor. 

(2) ‘Ralioade extended from 128 to 611 

) Seven oment five hundred 

= of p timitad and cable lines with 
a fo per — annual increase. 

B. Prelish is becoming the language. 


6: ape have few criminals. 
D. Their material progress is satisfac- 
tory. (a) They now produce $23,000,000 


worth of exports. (b) They use modern 
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methods of production. (c) Their munici- 
palities provide improvements. — 

E. Social progress. 

1. Sanitation. 

F. Education. 

1. The Filipinos intensely desire edu- 
cation. (a) Without legal compulsion 
500,000 children attend public schools. 
(b) Cost of education paid by taxes. 

2. 4404 schools in the Islands. 

G. They can establish law and order. 

1. Natives have shown ability in gov- 
ernment. (a) Seven thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-four Filipino officers in 
government service. (b) Three justices 
of Supreme Court are natives. (c) For 
many years people have elected good 
governors. (d) Out of 12,340 officials in 
the Islands 12,190 are natives. 

III. Independence should be granted for 
military reasons. 

A. Islands a burden in time of peace. 

1. A large army necessary. 

2. A strong Pacific fleet. 

38. Expensive military stations. 

ot Retention dangerous in war. 

Opinion of military authorities. 

2 Not easily defended. (a) An exten- 
sive seacoast. (b) Seven thousand miles 
from our base of supplies. 

IV. Economic reasons. 

A. They can bear economic burden of 
independence 

1. Now maintaining their government. 

2. Financial condition easily strength- 
ened. (a) Lowest tax rate in the world. 
(b) Indebtedness per capita is low. 

*. Retention an economic burden to 


‘1. U. S. military and naval expendi- 
tures there $26,000,000. 


BRIEF FOR THE NEGATIVE 


I. Philippines should not be granted inde- 
pendence in four years for moral reasons. 
A. We have not deprived Filipinos of 
their rights. 
1. Our Government better than they 
would have otherwise had. 
B. Majority of Filipinos do not desire 
immediate independence. 
1. They realize progress is faster un- 
der American rule. 
Our promise not binding. Freeing 
- Philippines a matter for Congress. 
D, Independence in four years unjust. 
. We owe them a stable governmen 
5 To retain the Islands the only way: 
(a)They, cannot be given to foreign 
power. (b) Protectorate not advisable. 
Il. Filipinos cannot within four years 
—_ stable government. 
A. They lack power of initiative. 
1. No great leaders. 
(a) Rizal, their writer, and Agui- 
naldo, their warrior, not pure Filipinos. 
(b) Ninety-eight per ee Fo _pure 
Filipinos have accomplished li 
B. They cannot be unified 
1. Many different tribes. 
2. Tribes living together for centuries 
never intermixed. 
. No common language 
4. Cannot be ausimilated. (a) Limited 
transportation. (b) Press reaches few. 
C. Too illiterate. 
i A half million wild savages. 
= fay twenty per cent literate. 
+ three per cent read English. 
. Not enough competent voters can 


> pl 


"A, produced. a) One child in four at- 
tends school. (b) a oe per cent in 
rimary grades. (c) One out of two hun- 
red enters school. : 
D. Natives have shown incapacity in 
government. 


RESOLVED, That the United 
States should within the next four 
years grant the Philippines their in- 
dependence. 
















1. Municipal and national politics. (a) 
Candidates make appeals for votes which 
would insult American voter. (b) Radi- 
eal parties defeated conservative. (c) 
Ignorant or corrupt officials elected. 

2. Masses may be exploited by rich. 

°8. Natives untrustworthy. (a) Think 
public office private property of holder. 

4. Good government in Philippines re- 
sult of American control. (a) otected 
the ignorant. (b) Prevented revolution. 
(c) Furnished the initiative. 

III. Independence should not be granted 
for military and naval reasons. 

A. Islands beneficial to us in peace. 
Permanent Eastern base for our fleet. 

. Islands advantageous in war. 
1. Coaling and supply station. 

2. Place to mobilize an army. (a) The 
natives a strong fighting force. (b) Rich 
natural resources. 

C. Permanent possession advantageous 
to — 

. Domestic tranquillity. 
3 Protection from foreign foes. 
IV. Economic reasons. 

A. Economic burden too great. 

1. Insular government lately has not 
met expenses. (a) In 1913 many schools 
closed for lack of funds. 

2. Present financial stringency. 

8. Additional expenditures necessary 
for internal improvements. (a) School 
system should be extended. (b) More 
roads and railroads needed. 

agar nip necessary for army 
and nav. 

B. Retention of ma Islands will not be 
great expense to us. 

1. Only expense is for soldiers. 

2. Military expense can be reduced by 
substituting more native soldiers. 
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AYIANINTUUT UT 


Flowers are not luxuries—they are as essential to a 
house as dress is to a woman. They belong to the cate- 
gory of necessities such as bath and breakfast, rather 
than to that of superfluities like clubs and candy—and 
they cost less. To live up in the country, or even the half- 
country, and not be surrounded with flowers is an 
anomaly. Every suburban house should have, if not a 
garden, then blooms and greenery, color and background. 


A GARDEN. OF ANNUALS 


MUNIN 


LITTLE GARDENS 


THREE BRIEF PRACTICAL TALKS TO PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
BACKYARDS AND WANT TO USE THEM 


A SIMPLE HARDY BORDER 
THE BACKYARD VEGETABLE GARDEN 


SHUM 


SmI LL 


There is a great deal of flat green in our suburbs and of 
uniformity in the neat, cold grass plots, but not enough 
warmth, lights and shadows, and variety. — 

The size of our place and of our pocketbook are the 
first points to consider in laying out our lot or back yard. 
But even if the start must be small we know that year 
by year we can add a few plants or a new shrub, and 
have the delight of watching the growth of our garden. 


A SIMPLE HARDY BORDER 
Cost of Plants, Ten to Fifteen Dollars 


BORDER of hardy perennials is 
A the most satisfactory start to 

make in laying out a small lot, 
for, while we need never add to it, we 
can at any time build a garden around 
it. First look for a background. Flowers 
need to be thrown into relief. The house 
makes a good one, or a fence or wall; 
a green hedge or row of shrubs is even 
better. Do not make beds of flowers in 
the middle of the lawn, or stiffly bor- 
dering the sides of the entrance road. 
Choose, rather, the south or east side 
of the house, or one side of the boun- 
dary line, especially if there is a hedge 
or fence. 

We will make a border of ninety 
square feet, arranging it according to 
our taste and needs. It may be four 
feet wide and twenty-two feet long, 
or if we want more length we can 
make it three feet wide and thirty 
feet long. The last would make the 
best looking border. Place stakes at 
the corners, and draw a line of twine 
taut from stake to stake. Cut the sod 
close to the twine with a square spade, 
lift the sod in sections and lay to one 
side, then dig down eighteen inches or 
two feet. As some plants need a dgep 
bed it is as well to make it two feet. 
Put a layer of pebbles or broken stone 
at the bottom for drainage, and the 
sods next. If the soil is clayey mix it 
with one-fourth sand. About one-fourth 
of well-rotted manure ($2.00 a ton) 
should be mixt with the earth and 
thoroly pulverized so that there will be 
no lumps. Fill in the ditch and pile the 
earth several inches higher than the 
surrounding ground, to allow for 


shrinkage. The top layer should be a 
rich garden soil or top soil. This border 
should be made as early in the spring 
as it is possible to work the soil, and al- 
lowed to stand and settle before plant- 
ing. All the plants will not be put in at 


the same time, as some should be set out * 


in the spring and others in the fall. It 
would be an advantage to prepare the 
bed six months before the planting is 
to be done. 

By using entirely small plants one 
can get the quickest results with a 
minimum of work. 

The accéf{apanying diagram shows a 
border thirty feet long and three feet 
wide. At the back of the border, plant 
at each end three Oriental poppies of 
the Mammoth or Goliath variety, a 
gorgeous splash of scarlet with black 
center. Start six inches from the outer 
edge of the bed and set the plants one 
foot apart. These perennial poppies 
will self-sow and increase in numbers 
antil in a few years it will be neces- 
sary to transplant them. In three years 
they may also be taken up and divided, 
so that the original six will soon grow 
to a hundred. 

Next to the poppies plant a group 
of three phloxes at each end of the 
border and on the back line. Select the 
clear and pure colored varieties of 
phloxes, the white and salmon pink, 
and have each group of one variety. 
The Frau Anton Buchner, Amazone 
and Anna Crozy are large pure white 
varieties, the Pantheon is carmine rose, 
and the Moliére a clear salmon pink. 

Having planted the poppies and 
phloxes at the two ends, this will leave 


about seventeen feet in the center of 
the back line for a dozen hardy Pom- 
pon chrysanthemums, set about a foot 
and a half apart or a little less. The 
“aster” flowered type is more pic- 
turesque than the button varieties. 
The Fairy Queen, pink, and the Julia 
Lagravere, garnet, make good fall col- 


“orings, and the Sunshine is good for a 


yellow. 

In front of the back row, with a foot 
between, plant at each end a group of 
six Anemone Japonica, the loveliest of 
the fall perennials. Select the Whirl- 
wind, which is a charming white vari- 
ety, and either the Queen Charlotte or 
Rosea Superba for a pink, and set them 
about fifteen inches apart. In the cen-. 
ter of this line plant one dozen del- 
phiniums, one foot apart—six of the 
light blue Belladonna, and six of the 
dark blue Formosum varieties. They 
will grow three or four feet high, and 
if the first stalks are cut off while still 
in bloom, they will make a second 
blooming, and stretch the flowering 
season from June to September. When 
the flower stalks are cut down, stir in 
a handful of bone meal at the roots. 

The front line will be divided into 
three sections. At each end have a 
group of six Aquilegia (columbines), 
planted one foot apart. This graceful 
and spirited flower grows freely to a 
hight of about two and a half feet, and 
its delicate colorings blend with almost 
any flower. The Canadensis is an early 
blooming variety and the Californica a 
later flowering kind. 

The center of the front line may be 
filled with spring flowering bulbs, and 


PERENNIAL BORDER, 30 FEET LONG, 3 FEET WIDE 














Plant 25 Gesneriana Tulips on back line 
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as these may be planted five or six 
inches apart, the space will allow of a 
double row in front of the delphini- 
ums. Fifty of the late-blooming cottage 
tulips, the gorgeous Gesneriana spath- 
ulata, and the white Innocence or La 
Candeur, will make an effective line of 
bloom. Along the entire front line 
plant fifty narcissus of the trumpet 
varieties, the Golden Spur, Emperor 
and Empress. 

Bulbs should be planted about five 
or six inches deep, and each one set in 
a handful of sand, to avoid any danger 
of contact with the manure. 

The narcissus should be planted in 
September, as they make an early 
growth in the spring; tulips may be 
planted in October or as late as No- 
vember. When all the bulbs are plant- 
ed, rake the surface carefuly and even- 
ly. As the perennial plants may all be 
set out in the spring, the space for the 
bulbs would be vacant the first sum- 
mer, and seeds of annuals could be 
sown for temporary bloom. 

Anemones may be planted the mid- 
dle of April, chrysanthemums the last 
of April, and the other perennials by 
the middle of May. The best time for 
planting delphinium is the spring, but 
columbines, Oriental poppies and 
phloxes may be planted in September. 

Every two or three years these per- 











Quantity Name 


Oriental 
Poppies 


Hardy 
Phloxes 


% doz. 


% doz. 


1 doz. |Chrysanthe- 


mums 


Anemone- 
Japonica 

Delphinium 

| Delphinium 


1 doz. 





\% doz. 


1 doz, Aquilegia 


(Columbine ) 


LIST OF PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR BORDER 





| Time of 


Description | Bloom 





} Mammoth 


Moliere 
Pantheon 


{ Amazone 


Fairy Queen 
{ Julia Lagravere 


Sunshine 
Whirlwind 


Queen Charlotte 


Formosum 

Belladonna 
Canadensis 
Californica 


Coerulea 
Gesneriana 
i Spathulata 
( Innocence , 
Golden Spur 


Tulips 


| Narcissus { 
Festiva Maxima 
Delicatissima 
Felix Crousse 

f Md. Chéreau 


. |Herbaceous | { 
Peonies 





German Iris} Orientalis 








| 

“4 | 
IXmperor, Empress 
| 


Queen of May, etc. 


Scarlet with 
black blotch at 
base of petals; June $1.25 
Pure white and 
pure salmon|Julyand| .75 
August 


October 


Sept. 

and Oct 
Dark blue June to| _ -75 
Light blue Sept. 1.25 
Early blooming | May 1.50 
Later blooming | June 
Blue and white 


Crimson 
White 


1.00 
1.50 


| June 
| May 
| 


| 


1.00 


1.00 
——$10.00 


2.50 
2.50 5.00 


$15.00 


Yellow April 


Brilliant red | June 
White edged blue May 
Blue 

Rose | 




















ennial plants should be lifted and di- 
vided, and a new border started. 

In winter the border should be cov- 
ered with a light mulch of leaves or 
garden muck, but the phloxes will need 
a mulch of manure. And when the 


plants are first set out they must be 
watered in the late afternoon. 

An outlay of $15.00 would make a 
border four feet wide or 120 square 
feet, and one could add to the other 
plants a half dozen herbaceous peonies 











Quantity 
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LIST OF ANNUAL 


Name 








Alyssum (edging) 
Alyssum (edging) 
Anchusa 

Anchusa 
Arkemisia 
Antirrhinum 
Asters 

Asters 

Calendula 
Calendula 
Coreopsis 
Campanula 
Candytuft (edging) 
Carnation Marguerite 
Chrysanthemum, annual 
Cosmos 

Dianthus 
Eschscholtzia 
Eschscholtzia 
Ornamental grass 
Gypsophila 
Larkspur 
Larkspur 
Lavatera (Mallow) 
Lavatera 
Mignonette 
Marigold 
Marigold 
Nasturtium 
Nasturtium 
Nicotiana 

Pansies 

Pansies 

Violas 

Phlox Drummondi 
Phlox Drummondi 
Phlox Drummondi 
Poppies 

Poppies 

Racinus 

Racinus 

Salvia 

Stocks 

Stocks 

Sunflowers 
Sunflowers 
Zinnias 


Variety 





Little gem 

White Fleece 
Capensis 
Farquahar’s annual blue 
Saccorum viridis 

4 varieties 
Late-branching 
Asterum 

Meteor 

Orange King 

Golden, Wave, etc. 
Attica and Macrostyla 
2 varieties 

3 varieties 

2 double varieties 
Lady Lenox 

4 varieties 
Californica 

Rose Cardinal 
Bromus brizae formis 
yrandiflora and rosea 
Invincible 

Invincible 

Rosea Splendens 
Alba Splendens 
Farquahar’s Giant 
Double French 
Double African 

Fall or Running 
Dwarf, Mixed 

Affinis Hybrids 
Giant, Mixed 
Cassier’s Mixture 
Mixed 


Isabelliana 
Chamois-rose 
Shirley 
Carnation-flowered 
Borboniensis Arboreus 
Sanguinens 

Patens 

Giant Ten Week 
Cut-and-Come-Again 
Primrose eee 
Cucumeri Foliers 
Colossal and Dwarf 








FLOWER SEEDS FOR SUMMER AND AUTUMN GARDEN 





Color 


Time of Bloom 





White 

White 

Azure blue 

Dark blue 

Foliage plant 
Rose, white, yellow 
Two colors 

Two colors 

Yellow and orange 
Dark orange 
Yellow and red 
Violet and white 
White, pink or rose 


White, yellow and pink or red 


White and red 
Pink and white 
Many colors 
Yellow 

Rose colored 


White and pink 


Purple, pink, lilac, blue, white 


Scarlet 

Rosy pink 

Pearly white 
Reddish green 
Yellow and brown 
Yellow 

Rainbow Mixture 
Crimson 

Rose, violet, white 


All colors 
Salmon, white 
Yellow 

Shell pink 
Salmon and pink 
Gray, lilac, scarlet 
Purple foliage 
Reddish purple 
Bright blue 
Different colors 
Different colors 
Yellow 

Golden yellow 
Different shades 


July and August 


August 
September 
August 

June to November 
June to November 


July or August 
July to frost 
September 
June to frost 
June to frost 
June to frost 


All summer 
All summer 


All summer 
All summer 
August 

All summer 
All summer 
All summer 
July to Fall 
July to Fall 
July to Fall 
August 
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=| ‘To equal the Cadillac : 
s e * * e <3 
4] is the universal ambition ; 
é 3 
S HERE is great gratification for the Cadillac owner in this fact: 2 


That the highest aim of the serious minded manufacturer is to approximate 
Cadillac performance. 


1 Hoye SK 


r* 


Consciously or unconsciously, engineers are constantly inspired by the charac- 
teristics which distinguish the Cadillac Eight-Cylinder engine. 


SPEIRS 


TOKE 


Consciously or unconsciously, automobile salesmanship—both oral and printed 


—endeavors to emphasize the claim that other cars possess these Cadillac 
qualities. 


as 


S235 7235 YT ps aCe 
KOK 


Consciously or unconsciously, that salesmanship continually endeavors to 
emphasize the very things for which the Cadillac engine is famous. 


NOP QD? 
QV COVYOV/ 


hy; 


Other types sometimes claim equality and sometimes superiority, but con- 


sciously or unconsciously, it is always the Cadillac standard which they claim 
to equal or to surpass. 


aK 
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Fewer cylinders or more cylinders, they apparently have but one criterion, and 
that is the Cadillac V-type Ejight-Cylinder criterion—forgetful of the fact 


that the high development of the Cadillac engine is only one fine phase of 
Cadillac performance. 


5 v0 vid SRY IRL yy x < ove 8 


OK 


’ 
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It is well to remember that this has always been true—since the infant days of 
the industry. 


255 


Cadillac quality and Cadillac performance have frequently been on the very 
verge of being surpassed—according to the enthusiastic advertising and sales- 
manship of other cars. 

The Cadillac market has always been about to be taken by storm. 


But somehow, the Cadillac market continues to increase in volume and in 
enthusiasm, year after year. 


PASTAS UES 70 
USFASRESHUR KURU RORON 


0 
i 


Meanwhile, ambitious aspirants for comparison with the Cadillac have fallen 
away—one by one—and taken their places in a lower price class. 


The simple truth is, that the beautiful riding qualities which make the Cadillac 
owner almost forget that he is in a motor car, represent the very uttermost 
that has yet been accomplished. 
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Styles and Prices 
Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four passenger 
Coupe, $2800. Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600 
Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 


ASKING 
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Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, 
working the creamy lather into the skin 
gently with the finger tips. Then wash 
off with more Resinol Soap and warm 
water, finishing with a dash of cold 
water to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished how quickly the 
healing, antiseptic Resinol medication 
soothes and cleanses the pores, lessens 
the tendency to pimples, and leaves 
the complexion clear fresh and velvety. 


Men with tender faces find the rich lather of 
Resinol Shaving Stick delightfully soothing. 


SOAT. 


FOonene Si) 


\) Corde L2 S194 
in 


‘Try. this easy way 
to clear your skin 


If the skin is in bad condition 
through neglect or an unwise use of 
cosmetics, apply a little Resinol Oint- 
ment* and let it remain on ten minutes 
before the final washing with Resinol 
Soap. 

Resinol Soap contains no harsh, drying 
alkali, and is not artificially colored, its 
rich brown being entirely due to the Resi- 
nol balsams in it. Sold by all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods. For trial free, write 
to Dept. 7-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

*Physicians have prescribed Resinol 
Ointment for over twenty years in the 
treatment of skin and scalp affections. 








Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


My Facial Beaut 


Exercises Za 


will make you look many 
years younger. 


Won't you let me tell 
you how you can remove 
wrinkles and restore the 
fresh complexion and con- 
tour of girlhood as thou- 
sands of others have done? 





Write today for my new 
FREE booklet. If you 
will tell me what improve- 
ments you would like, I 
can write you more help- 
fully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite Y-3, Garland Building, CHICAGO 


The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise| 












AUTOGRAPHS 


Send for our Catalogue No, 111, containing ¥ 
3115 titles. Jt is well worth having! 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, BOSTON, MASS. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


and 30 equally vital questions thoroughly debated 
in THE DEBATERS’ HANDBOOK SERIES. 
Indispensable to public speakers and all well in- 
formed people. Efoth, $r each, postpaid. What 
topic interests you? For complete list, address 


H. C. WILSON CO. 
Box 1 White Plains, N. Y. 


P00 Make Your Own Electric Si 
- LIGHTS 














With this self starting, electric lighting plant you can 
have electric lights in your farm home, country estate, church, 

meral store, summer cottage, club, or plantation at 5c or 
on perday. Compact, simple—wife can oo it, use electric 
irons, washers, cleaners as well as plenty of lamps day or night. 
Get lights three minutes after ay tt your needs 
for lights in detail in a letter, NOT A ‘AL CARD to the 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 319 Gray Motor Bldg; Detroit, Mich. 












of the Festina Maxima, white, and 
Delicatissima, pink, or Felix Crousse, 
brilliant red, varieties. Get freshly dug 
and strong two-year-old roots; plant: 
them in early September, and set so 
that the tip of the crown will be cov- 
ered with two inches of soil. Mulch 
them lightly when newly planted. Then 
too, one could have fifty of the beau- 
tiful German and other Rhizomatous 
irises, which, unlike the tulips and nar- 
cissus, may be planted éarly in May. 
Iris bulbs should be set a foot apart, 
putting a handful of sand in the hole, 
and covering the bulb with sand. As for 
varieties, it is difficult to make a limit- 
ed selection among the many good 
ones. Md. Chéreau, Florentina alba, 
Orientalis, Innocenza, Palida, Queen of 
May for the light blues, whites and 
rose; Purple King, a dark purple; Au- 
rea and Darius for the yellow. 

Never buy “mixtures” or “varieties’” 
of bulbs or seeds; order a few named 
varieties, and plan to have masses of 
one or two colors instead of mixtures: 
of many. 

If time and labor are of no account. 
one may have two borders instead of 
one at the same cost by raising peren- 
nials from seeds. The seeds should be 
sown in rows in a prepared nursery 
bed, in June or July, transplanted to 
the border in September, and the fol- 
lowing spring they will bloom. 


A GARDEN OF 
ANNUALS 


To Cost Ten Dollars 


For a summer and early fall gar- 
den, annuals give a larger return on 
the investment than any other form of 
planting. They also require more care 
and judgment in arrangement. We must 
give them light and shade, perspective, 
and some green for a backing. 

A large number of annuals may be 
grown from seed in the border where 
they are to bloom, but for those who 
have cold frames it will be better to 
start them early and transplant them 
to the border in June. For sowing 
seeds out of doors in the vicinity of 
New York, the first of May is a safe 
date; if sown as early as April there 
might be danger that they would rot 
in the ground, and fewer would germi- 
nate. In the north and in higher alti- 
tudes seeds should not be sown until 
June. The majority of the annuals have 
a long period of bloom, but a few flow- 
er only for a few weeks, and of these 
it is well to make two periods of sow- 
ing to give successive bloom. Sow 
Candytuft, Mignonette, Poppies in May 
and again in July. 

The borders should be prepared as 
soon as frost is out of the ground. They 
need not be spaded deeper than a foot, 
but the surface of the bed should be 
raised several inches above the ground 
level, the earth broken up and pulver- 
ized, and raked very fine on top. The 
soil should be loose, friable, and mellow. 
If the earth is clayey, mix it with one- 
fourth sand; if it is soggy, mix in some 
lime. A moderate amount of cow ma- 
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nure should be used as fertilizer. If 
the borders are prepared the previous 
season the manure may be mixt thru- 
out the earth, but if the planting is 
done the same season the manure must 
not come in contact with the seeds. 
The most expeditious way is to draw 


furrows six inches deep in the borders | 


where the flowers are to grow. Fill the 
bottom of the furrow with cow manure; 
cover this with five inches of earth, 
prest smooth, then sow the seeds 


evenly and thinly, and sprinkle over | 


them a little fine soil. Press the sur- 
face gently with a board, and water. 
When the small plants come up, they 
should be thinned out to strengthen 
those that are left. 

The majority of garden borders 
should be curving and irregular. Ar- 
range for the higher growing annuals 
to be at the back, such as Nicotiana, 
Larkspur, the branching Asters, Cos- 
mos, the tall Snapdragons, Lavatera, 
Salvia, Sunflowers, and edge the front 
line with Pansies, Violas, the dwarf 
Alyssum, or Candytuft. The intermedi- 
ate space between the high flowers at 


the back and the front edging may be | 


filled in with medium growing plants: 
Calendulas and Coreopsis, the lovely 
Bell-Flower and the double blue Bache- 
lor’s Button, Pinks, California Poppies 
and Shirley Poppies, Baby’s Breath and 
Butterfly Flower, Marigolds, Nas- 
turtiums, possibly the annual Phlox, 
and surely the beautiful Stocks, the 
Zinnias which last late in the autumn, 
and Mignonette. 

Another caution is in the matter of 
color arrangement. For planting in the 
borders near the house, try to select the 
flowers of delicate and cool colorings 
in lavenders, blues, whites, and pinks. 
The vivid yellows, the strong reds, and 
the coarser flowers are effective in the 
distance, especially with the contrast of 
green. 

A word about some of the annuals. 
The California Poppies and Cornflow- 
ers re-seed themselves and come up 
year after year; but do not allow all 
the blooms to go to seed as that 
shortens the flowering season. Nas- 


. turtiums serve as low climbers, have a 


dense foliage, and fill in ugly places 
Both the annual Poppies and Nastur- 
tiums do not bear transplanting and 
should be sown in the border. Cosmos 
is a rampant grower and suits the 
shrubbery. Salvia in its scarlet dress 
swears at everything and should be 
given a sabbatical year; choose, rather, 
the blue Salvia, Harminum Violacea, 
and combine it with white or yellow. 
Carnation Marguerite with a slight 
protection of leaves thru the winter will 
bloom the following spring. Almost all 
annuals like the sun, but Violas prefer 
a partly shaded situation. 

Two foliage plants, Artemisia and 
Racinus, grow rapidly and will. serve 
for backgrounds. The list of good an- 
nuals is almost discouraging in its 
length. It is preferable to have fewer 
varieties and a good mass of bloom of 
one kind. I have made a list of about 
twenty-eight satisfactory annuals, and 
from these one could easily select 
fifteen or twenty varieties for a small 








For Real Bicycle Joy— 


OU have onl magically on at 
tasted of real +d Motor 2 speed from 4 
bicycle joy until Whe el to 20 miles an 
you own a SMITH hour. There is no 
MOTOR WHEEL. DETACHABLE jarring vibration, 
Motorwheeling ere: no grease or dirt. 
gives bicycling a fresh charm—the Special riding togs are unnecessary. 
exhilaration and ease of power-riding. Up to 125 miles of new pleasure and 
A sturdy, willing motor, which at- “get-about” service are yours from 
taches in five minutes to any coaster one gallon of gasoline. 
brake bicycle, responds to the gentle Little wonder that there are nearly 
touch of a handy lever; and in a 10,000 happy motorwheelists now! 
twinkling your “mount” is a thing of Your dealer will demonstrate. Or 
life. Your pedals are footrests, after write for our book “Motorwheeling.” 
two easy turng Dealers: A few exclusive territories 
Then the pulsing motor, obedi- arestillopen. Write for full par- 
ent to your command, sends you  ticulars. 
Motor Wh.-el Division 


A. O. Smith Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 








































FOR THE SHAKSPERE TERCENTENARY 


FIFTY SHAKSPERE SONGS 


Edited by CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doc. 


ISSUED IN TWO EDITIONS, FOR HIGH VOICE, FOR LOW VOICE 








The editor has arranged the material selected in a logical and interesting manner, 
dividing it into four parts, as follows: 

Part I.—Songs mentioned by Shakspere in his plays. 

Part II.—Songs possibly sung in the original performances, 

Part IlI.—Settings composed since Shakspere’s time to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Part IV.—Recent settings, 
BH The examples chosen will be found not only historically interesting and illustrative of 
$35 ye ene periods, but gems of song composition as well—songs which may be sung with 
#3 delight. 

SThe prefatory and descriptive matter is full and complete, embracing a review of 

3: Shakspere’s England, musically considered and a separate descriptive and historical note to 
#3 each song in the volume. A fine portrait of the poet serves as frontispiece. 


seeeereesscceseccsesecseces: 
Sssssssssscseseessssssssses 
Sisssssecscsscsessesesessces: 





#3 ~Note.—The Musicians Library is a series of 75 matchless volumes containing the master- 
3: pieces of Song and Piano Music, edited with authority, and engraved, printed and bound 
: with surpassing excellence. 





Bound in paper, cloth back, each, $1.50 post-paid; in full cloth, gilt, each, $2.50, post-paid 





Booklets giving Portraits of Editor, Tables of Contents and particulars about the 
Easy Payment Plan sent free on request. 


Send for free booklet, SHAKSPERE’S POEMS WITH MUSICAL SETTINGS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Dept.G, BOSTON 
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TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


The Greatest 
Grass-Cutter 
on Earth 


Cuts a 
Swath 
86 Inches Wide 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming a level while the third pares a hollow 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, the Triptex will mow more lawn in a 
day than the best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 

Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, it will mow more lawn .in a day than 
any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with 
three horses and three men. (We guarantee 
this.) 

Does not smash the grass to earth and 
ple aster it in the mud in springtime, neither 


does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
tween hot rollers and hard hot ground in sum- 
mer as does the motor mower. 


Write for catalogue illustrating all types of 
awn Mowers, 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Avenue 


ORANGE NEW JERSEY 














FRUIT AND 


s R E E ORNAMENTAL 
Shrubs, Vines 


Evergreens 
Herbaceous Plants 


Everything that a success- 
ful nursery should offer 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 














Grow Ground Almonds 


In Your Garden 


A delicious nut of the al- 
mond or cocoanut flavor. 
Meat pure white, shell 
very thin, fine for use in 
many ways. Will grow in 
any soil or any location, 
one nut producing 150 
nuts to the hill. For 10 
cents in stamps or coin 
we will send you a large 
packet of these nuts; also 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 


“World’s Choicest Nursery 
and Greenhouse Products” 


Grown in America 


Every Tree and Plant worthy of merit 
is found in our Collection. From so 
wide a range you can select your exact 
needs; 

Roses 
Trees and Shrubs 
Evergreens and Rhododendrons 
Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 
Our Hybrid Giant-Flowering 
Marshmallow 


All these specialties are described in 
OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CAT- 
ALOG No. 33, mailed on request. Vis- 
itors are welcome. 


“‘We Plan and Plant Grounds and 
Gardens Everywhere’”’ 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 





our fine catalogue of gar- 
den, field and rod seed, 
nursery stock, greenhouse 
and hardy plants and 
vines, showing many new 
and interesting novelties. 


Catalogue free on request 


MILLS SEED CO., Box 8, WASHINGTON, IA. 


UMMM NATTA 


DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


| Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract = |— 
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=| Orders filled in any part of the 
1 United States and transferred by |— 
Cable Code through our own corre- 
—| spondents in Europe and the British 
=| Colonies. 


—| We have opened a show room for 
—| display of dinner table decoration. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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garden. The main point to keep in mind 
is to separate colors that clash. 

Have a few beds or borders planted 
with two colors, such as blue and white, 
blue and yellow, or several shades of 
the rich oranges, maroons, and yellows. 
But one may have masses of many 
colored flowers in a long border by 
combining the purples, whites, violets 
and pale yellows, then the blues and 
deeper yellows; the pinks and lavendars 
may be in the same bed, but not near 
deeper yellows; the pinks and lavenders 
really difficult to manage is red in all 
its shades, and these may be helped by 
the mixture of white and of green. It 
is a safe rule never to have magenta. 

I have not listed the Sweet Pea, as 
that is essentially a cutting flower and 
not a garden plant. Select only a few 
shades of Sweet Peas. A mellow soil and 
mulching are requisites. Sow the seeds 
as early as possible in drills about five 
inches deep. At first cover the seeds 
with a couple of inches of soil, but when 
the plants have shown a few inches of 
growth cover again with earth almost 
to the top of the drill. A thoro water- 
ing, and then a good mulch will keep 
the plants moist. Thin out so that the 
plants are about eight inches apart. 


THE BACK YARD 
VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


The backyard garden need not be 
large. Suppose it be only 25 feet 
square. Such a garden well tilled 
should produce a bushel of string 
beans (Stringless Green pod), a 
dozen Savoy cabbages, a bushel of 
ripe tomatoes, a dozen stalks of 
celery (Golden Self-Blanching), half 
a dozen plants of Lucullus Swiss 
chard, two full meals of peas (Amer- 
ican Wonder), two dozen beets 
(Detroit), ten dozen turnips and a 
constant succession of lettuce and 
radishes all summer, growing May 
King lettuce first and then Big Bos- 
ton. 

Double the size of the garden and 
more of the above vegetables may be 
grown, along with ten dozen ears of 
Golden Bantam corn, two dozen green 
onions, a bushel of Kidney wax 
beans, a dozen English vegetable 
marrows (bush variety), 25-foot 
row each of parsnips and salsify to 
dig in the Spring. Double the size 
of the garden once more and there 
will be room enough for an aspara- 
gus bed, four or five rhubarb plants, 
a few plants of Witloof chicory for 
winter forcing, and two dozen ever- 
bearing strawberry plants, as well as 
six poles of Kentucky Wonder or Old 
Homestead pole beans, a dozen heads 
of Chinese’ cabbage (Pe Tsai), a 
dozen plants of Brussels sprouts, five 
hills of Davis Perfect cucumber, half 
a dozen plants of green curled kale 
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for late Fall greens and possibly half 
a dozen hills of muskmelons trained 
out on the grass or along the fence. 


If amateurs would plan out their 
gardens before they started to sow the 
seeds, they would reap bigger crops and 
fewer disappointments. Also, if they 
would buy their seeds of reliable seeds- 
men, they would grow better vegetables. 
This latter warning is unusually im- 
portant this season, for many seeds are 
scarce. 

It pays to get down on the floor with 
a big sheet of wrapping paper and 
make a regulation plan of the back- 
yard garden. If corn nad pole beans are 
to be grown, they should have a place 
at the rear. Permanent crops like 
asparagus and rhubarb will need a lit- 
tle space at one side, where they will 
be out of the way when the garden is 
plowed. Forty asparagus plants and 
four of rhubarb will supply the aver- 
age family. 

Rotation of crops is needed to econo- 
mize plant food and help avoid plant 
diseases. Tomatoes, lettuce and cab- 
bages, for example, may be planted this 
season where peas and beans grew last. 
Double cropping will double the total 
yield. That means that beets, cabbage 
or celery will go in as soon as early 
peas are off, that turnips will follow 
early beets and that lettuce will be 
sown wherever a vacant space appears. 
Of course these are only illustrations; 
many garden-makers get their crops 
from a few square feet of backyard 
soil. 

It is a wise plan to start peas, beans, 
corn, radishes, beets and lettuce at in- 
tervals of a week or ten days all thru 
the Spring. Then there will be a long 
season of each kind. Parsnips and 
salsify require the whole season for 
their growth and are best placed at the 
further end of the garden. These two 
vegetables should be left all winter, and 
dug in Spring as soon as frost is out. 
The seeds of parsnips, salsify and car- 
rots are slow to germinate. To prevent 
weeds getting a long start before the 
first shoots appear, sow a few radish 
seeds at the same time. They will mark 
the rows for the wheel hoe. If the soil 
in the furrows is soaked with water be- 
fore the seeds are sown, germination 
will be hastened by several days. 

The earliest seeds to go in are peas, 

radishes, lettuce and spinach, which 
may be planted as soon as the soil is 
fit to work. Gradus, one of the best 
sorts of wrinkled pea, may be planted 
first and then American Wonder put 
in at ten-day intervals. Most of the 
common radish varieties are good, but 
there is a great difference in lettuce, 
with May King among the best for 
arly use. The very best way to grow 
lettuce all summer is to make a cold 
frame, even tho there be no glass for 
it. Big Boston planted and grown to 
maturity in a cold frame will head 
beautifully in the hottest weather, 
vhile. it will go to seed in the open 
‘round or refuse to grow at all. And 
f a glass sash be used on the frame, 
both lettuce and radishes may be eaten 
by the time seed sown outside has 
broken the ground. 








English Walnuts. 


one as now. 





FRANQUETTE 
and Resistibility in Northern Climates. 


ing orchard in the East, OF ee ate oa + Fall 1 
sold at 25c. per p 2,0 





grees below zero. 


and BUTTERNU 
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“Most Profitable to Grow.”’ 
“Most Satisfactory to Own.” 
“Most Delicious to Eat.’’ 


Commercially, fortunes lie in raising 
English Walnut ey so available to every- 


English Walnut of to-day, has been 
bred for its majestic 
for the golden crop it bears. It has like- 
wise been bred for Health, Hardiness, 


The Thomson Orchard, near Rochester, 228 trees, the largest commercial bear- 
915, 260 bushels Wainuts, 32 lbs to the bushel 
. This orchard ha 
years, with An. Ry no winter-killing—with occasional temperatures 20 de- 


YOU can now grow these wonderful Engiish 
Walnuts around your own home or in your 
orchard just as you have a'ways grown Peach 
and Apple trees—Elms and Maples. 

For Ornament or Profit— 
A Tree Unmatched. 

Our Catalog and Planting Guide, includes 
PECANS, FILBERTS, ALMONDS, HICKORY 
TS, and 2 complete assort- 
ment of Evergreens, and deciduous Trees, 


Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, Fruit Trees and 
Small Fruits. Mailed FREE. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc., 
Glenwood Nurseries. (Est. 1866) 
1777 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Never before has the 
r Glenwood grown 


auty as well as 





FAIRPORT 


s been in bearing many 





THOMSON 


seas Fiffieth Year in Business—Our Golden Anniversary Souvenir Rose Free with every order. 











ee PLANTS VINES 


“a For 76 years an acknowledged leader in 
nursery stock for orchard and yard. Ask the 
best authority you know. All standard va- 
rieties and tested novelties, true to name, and 
— ps Superior packing—safe de- 

ivery. o agent” s commission to pay. Most 
complete nursery in America. A 76- -year 
success must mean superiority and integrity. 

Write for 


76th Annual Catalog 


It’s the standard guide—full 















of helpful information to 
any planter. Don’t order 
your stock "till you read 
this book. Send postal to- 
day. It’sfree for Sealine 


Ellwanger & Barry 
Mt. Hope Nurseries 
P. O. Box 251 
Rochester, N. Y. 

























DREER-S:1916 


_ Garden’ Book 











Contains valuable informative articles 
written by experts in the various lines 
of gardening, and should be in the hands 
of every flower or vegetable grower, 
whether amateur or professional— 
whether he cultivates a small plot of 
ground, or acres of farm-land. 

Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book contains 
288 pages, four color and four duotone 
plates, besides numberless photographic 
true-to-life reproductions. It lists all the 
standard varieties of flowers and vege 
tables, as well as the best of the sea- 
son’s novelties, 


Mailed free if you mention this publication 
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Dreer’s Orchid-F!owered Sweet Peas—with 
immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 and 4 
blossoms each. Our mixture con‘ains a full 
range of colors, 10 cents per packet, 20 cents 
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per ounce, 60 cents per 4% pound. Garden = 
Book free with each order E 
HENRYADREER 74 Srsv'5 | 
a Philadelphia, a 














20 ELBERTA PEACH TREES 


For $1.00 by parcel post, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Order at once and write for prices on full line of Nursery 
Stock, sold direct to planter at prices that are right. We pay 
the freight. Varieties true to name. 


NEW HAVEN NURSERIES 


Dept. I. New Haven, Missouri 








Hersford’s Cold Weather Plants 


and Flower Seeds Asx for new catalogue offering all the 
b 
that Grow 


est kinds of shrubs, trees, fruit stock, 
lilies, old-fashioned flowers, the kinds you 
need to buy if you live in a severe climate. 
Don’t fail to see it before placing spring 


orders. 
F. H. HORSFORD 
Box A Charlotte, Vt. 























HE “ANY-WEIGHT” Water 
Ballast Lawn Roller is necessary 
to a beautiful lawn. Adjustable 
from light weight for soft spring sod to 
heavy and still heavier, as demanded by 
summer drought. Simply fill it with 
water— “Any- Weight''—in one minute. 
Eighteen sizes or styles—one or two 
acetylene welded sections made from high 
carbon steel and with anti-turf tear- 
ing round edges — positively non- 
rusting water entrances and 
drums — adjustable tension 
handle counterpoise weights 
—our new roller bearing 
makes this machine the 
easiest running of rollers. 
Send for free catalogue or 
10c. in stamps for treatise 
on ‘Care of Lawns’’. 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., Box 73, Monroe, Michigan 
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HERE is your future charted for you, 
‘ based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 


Which way will you go—up, through tra:m- 
ang, to a position-that means good money, or 
down, through Jack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And sow is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man's salary. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
hundreds of thousands to qualify for advance- 
ment. Let them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be 
the first step upward. Mark and mail today. 


1, C. S., Box 4502, Scranton, Pa. 


- — Se ee ee CUT OUT cain aeemnene t 


\ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4502, SCRANTON, PA, | 
1 Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for | 
the position, or in the subject, betore which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ADVERTISING MAN 
i indow Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
RATOR 


Telephone Expert 'LLUST: 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER DESIGNER 
Mechanical Draftsman BOOKKEEPER 


Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
arine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 

| ne 

‘ommon School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 
Textile Overseer or Scpt. 
Navigator Hees 


Chemist German 
AUTO RUNNING) French 
Auto Repairing Italian 


Name l 

| Occupation ] 
& Employe 

I Street | 

| and No. | 











City 













Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the 7 toremember. I can 
poe ypar — on infallible a 

w 
| rom ' acto can instantly 


Prof. 


enry 
feo) Cee ES eet 
School of Memory, 404 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, IIL 





































































PLANTING TABLE FOR VEGETABLES 
Distance 
Name When to Plant Apart Amount When Ready (Days) 
in Rows 
Beans, dwarf May-August 3 in. 1 qt. 100 ft. 45-75 
Beans, pole May-June 3 ft. 1 qt. 100 hills 65-100 
Beets April-July 4 in. 1 oz. 50 ft. 60-75 
Cabbage April-June 2 ft. 4 oz. 100 ft. 100 
Carrots April-June 4 in. 1 oz. 100 ft. 75-100 
Celery April 6 in. 4 oz. 100 ft. 125 
Corn May-June (e 1 1 pt. 100 ft. 60-100 
Cucumbers May-July 4 ft. 4 oz. 15 hills. 60-85 
Lettuce April-August 1 ft. 4 oz. 100 ft. 30-60 
Melon, musk May-June 4 ft. j oz. 15 hills. 120 
Melon, water May-June 8 ft. oz. 15 hills. 110 
Parsley April-May 4 in. 4 0z. 75 ft. 45 
Parsnip April 6 in. ; oz. 100 ft. 140 
Peas April-May 2 in. pt. 50 ft. 40-80 
Pumpkins May-June 8 ft. 4 oz. 50 hills. 115 
Radish April-September| 3 in. 4 oz. 50 ft. 25-40 
Salsify Apri 6 in. oz. 5O ft. 130 
Spinach April-September| 4 in. oz. 50 ft. 60 
Squash, summer May-July 4 ft. oz. 25 hills. 60-75 
Squash, winter May-June 8 ft. oz. 25 hills. 100 
Tomato June 3 ft: H oz. 100 hills 125 
Turnip April-August 6 in oz. 100 ft. 60 ) 
Golden Bantam is unsurpassed garden fertilizer to use in the rows and 


among the varieties of corn. It is very 
early and may be planted in furrows 
rather than hills. Cultivation should be 
shallow to avoid disturbing the roots, 
which grow very near the surface of 
the ground. 

Tomatoes in the backyard garden are 
best trained to stakes or supported on 
frames to economize space and keep the 
fruit clean. When you set out tomato 
plants which have long, spindling 
stalks, if a shallow trench be scooped 
out and a large part of the stalk bent 
lengthwise and buried along with the 
roots, scores of new rootlets will be 
formed and the strength of the plant 
greatly increased. Tomatoes may be 
stimulated by sinking a tin can in the 
ground at the base of each plant and 
partly filling it with manure, holes hav- 
ing first been made in the sides of the 
can. When water is poured into the 
cans, the roots will get a fertilizer that 
they can use immediately. 

Several vegetables not often seen in 
American gardens deserve mention. 
One is the Chinese cabbage catalogued 
as Pe Tsai, which looks more like a head 
of cos lettuce than it does like a cab- 
bage. It makes a delicious salad when 
served raw with French dressing or 
even with sugar and is very easy to 
grow, altho it likes cool weather. Peo- 
ple who are fond of summer squashes 
will have a treat when they indulge in 
the new English vegetable marrows, 
which are splendid in every way and 
even make good midsummer substitutes 
for pumpkin pie. The bush varieties 
are best for the backyard garden. Then 
there is martynia, which makes the best 
of pickles and grows in sections where 
cucumbers usually succumb to the 
blight. Finally there is Scotch kale, a 
Fall green of wonderful hardiness 
which will last in the garden till Christ- 
mas. 

In addition to steady cultivation, the 
backyard garden will need fertilizers 
and water. Without doubt the best 
fertilizer is stable manure broadcasted 
and plowed under. Five dollars’ worth 
will go a long ways. Two dollars may 
possibly be spent for a ready-mixed 


a little nitrate of soda to dig into the 
ground around backward seedlings and 
to force tomatoes just as the fruit be- 
gins to turn. A water system will great- 
ly increase the yield of any garden and 
likewise reduce the labor. A very satis- 
factory equipment can be obtained for 
from five to ten dollars. 








PEBBLES 


The first duty of a Mexican executive 
is to execute——Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Jinks is a born poet.” 

“That’s no reason why he shouldn’t try 
to make something of himself.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Mummy, God doesn’t love me!” 

“What nonsense, Harry boy; how can 
you say such things?” 

“It’s true, Mummy. I tried Him with a 
daisy.”—Sydnev Bulletin. 


Dad—No. I won’t have my daughter tied 
to a stupid fool for life! 

He—Then don’t you think you’d better 
let me take her off your hands?—Penn. 
State Froth. 


“What on earth are two Zepps on a 
cloud?” she asked. “That’s the order I’ve 
just taken from the last soldier to come 
in, and I won't tell him to translate.” 
Whereupon she proudly served him with 
two sausages and a poached egg.”—Week- 
ly Dispatch. 


First Bridge Fiend—I once knew a man 
— had thirteen trumps and never took a 
trick. 

Second Bridge Fiend—How so? 

First Bridge Fiend—His partner led 
an ace, he trumped; and then his partner 
threw him out of the window.—Brunonian. 


Sardines preserved in oil and rubber ce- 
ment have been added to products, the ex- 
portation of which from Norway is pro- 
hibited.—From the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports. 

If the lack of sardines preserved in rub- 
ber cement is going to inconvenience you, 
there is always the English muffin —New 
York Tribune. 


A certain college president wore side- 
whiskers. Whenever he suggested removing 
them, there was a division of opinion in 
the family. One morning he entered his 
wife’s dressing-room razor in hand, with 
his right cheek shaved smooth. 

“How do you like it, my dear?” he asked. 
“If you think it looks well, I will shave the 
other side, too.”—Facts and Fancies. 
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SECRET DIPLOMACY 


In the Revelations of an International 
Spy, Mr. “I. T. T. Lincoln” gives a live- 
ly account of the espionage and count- 
er-espionage preceding the -war and 
especially the efforts of the certain Lib- 
eral leaders in England to uncover and 
thwart the anti-German policy of Sir 
Edward Grey which they feared would 
lead to war. The “revelations” are, on 
the whole, rather of the author’s own 
psychology, albeit unconscious, than of 
the entanglements of European diplo- 
macy. Big portions of the book are 
bland self-description, and give an oc- 
casional glimpse of I. T. T. Lincoln that 
is more vivid than he appears himself 
to know. The egotism is intentional 
enough when he says that, of the two 
strains in his nature, one is a “craving 
for excitement, a passion for deduction 
and analysis, and a love of applause 
that overshadows all other leadings.” 
We cannot find much to support the 
supplementary claim to have “the quiet 





fervor of the mystic and the imagin- 
ative sensitiveness of the artist”! A | 
man who can let go in this wise over | 
his own qualities, and who can pride | 
himself on the showing of this book as 
having been employed “in some of the | 
most monientous diplomatic moves be- 
tween 1906 and 1911, with entire and 
unqualified success,” is not unlikely, of 
course, to think Sir Edward Grey “very 
clever, reticent, but shallow” by com- 
parison. One is more and more curious 
to know what manner of man it is that 
can, on the strength of this outstanding 
quality of self-confidence and esteem, 
bluff his way into the House of Com- 
mons and the pages of Punch, secure 
the assistance of philanthropists, states- 


men and diplomatists sufficient to fur-| | 


ther a generous scheme of pérsonal ex- 
altation, not omitting the fun of taking 
part in the melodrama of Continental 
high life, and finally come to attempt, 
with the same delicious complacency, 
the undoing of the country whose guest 
he had been for years. 

Apart from their autobiographical in- 
interest, the “revelations” have, as it 
appears to us, little importance. There 
is far more of diplomatic generalities 
than of fresh, corroborated testimony. 
Aside from the documents he alleges 
he obtained from the French permanent 
official, “M. Legrange,” regarding 
Anglo-French-Belgian military and 
naval consultations prior to the war 
(and which, incidentally, have since the 
war began been admitted by Sir Edward 
Grey in Parliament) there is not a 
single instance in which Lincoln gives 
anything beyond his own word and an 
appeal to the “secret and unofficial” 
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‘The American nation should 
not let its youth slip by without 
filling the souls of the children 
with music. ”’ 


TART the small travelers on life’s journey with 
the most helpful equipment. A knowledge of 
the best in music means an uplift all the way. 


Begin with the incomparable Steinway. The little 
ones will form music habits of the highest type 
which the commonplace can never thereafter satisfy. 


The Steinway’s superiority costs but little more 
than the mediocrity of some of the “just as good” 
makes. Moderate prices and convenient terms are 
among the Steinway’s advantages. Illustrated litera- 
ture on request. 


STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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That’s the joy of having your shades mounted on Hartshorn Improved 
—<<- Rollers. With Hartshorn Rollers your shades move quietly, at a touch, 
and stay right where you want them; with other rollers— well you 
never know. Hartshorn Rollers cost but a few cents more than the 


FREE Send Ser for yebanhie book ‘‘How to get the Best Service from 
a ” 


our 
You'll find it pays to look when you buy shade 


Stewart Hartshorn Co., Dept, 33, E. Newark, N. J. 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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AUTO-INTOXICATION 
IS NO MYTH 


UTO-INTOXICATION is caused by 
constipation. The bowels fail to function 


properly. The lower intestine becomes 


filled with disease-breeding waste matter. 


Many physicians, who have long recognized 
the dangers attending the use of strong purges 
and of habit-forming laxatives and cathartics, 
have adopted the mineral oil treatment, as a 
saner, more natural way of combating the evils 
of constipation and auto-intoxication. 


Nujol conforms in every respect to the require- 
ments of the mineral oil treatment. Its purity 
is vouched for by the world’s largest refiners. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in pint 
bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol trade- 
mark. If your druggist does not carry Nujol, accept 
no substitute. We will send a pint bottle prepaid to 
any point in the United States on receipt of 75c— 
money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, “The Rational 
Treatment of Constipation.” 


Address Department 12. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne 
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Harvey W. Wiley, Director of 
Good Housekeeping, Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health. 
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his assertions. The bulk of the book 
might have been written by anyone 
familiar with what he would probably 
call. “the gossip of the European Em- 
bassies.” There are many such people, 
and a large part of the secrets he re- 
veals have been known or guessed by 
the outside world. A delightful naiveté 
is in the solemn reproductions of the 
formal letters of introduction which 
prove him—he would have us believe— 
to have been “in close personal touch” 
with the highest British diplomats and 
statesmen. Any British M. P. could 
have obtained such letters under. simi- 
lar circumstances, and that Lincoln 
should regard them as so convincing is 
not less amusing or amazing than his 
account of the anti-Government pro- 
gressive whose offer formed the basis, 
if we accept his word, of Lincoln’s curi- 
ously-motived espionage campaign. It is 
quite clear that he hints at Dalziel as 
his employer “D,” but (aside from the 
manifest improbability of Sir Henry 
choosing an Hungarian Jew as a pro- 
British agent in such an undertaking), 
the bottom is knocked out of the in- 
nuendo by the simple fact of there hav- 
ing been no tangible result, in England, 
from Lincoln’s “discoveries.” If Sir 
Henry Dalziel had actually learned of 
the Anglo-French military understand- 
ing prior to the war there cannot be the 
least doubt that a corresponding move- 
ment, altho perhaps discreet, would have 
occurred in the British press, and 
Reynold’s would probably not have been 
even discreet! 


Revelations of an International Spy, by I. T. 
T. Lincoln. McBride. $1.50. 


A HERO OF PEACE 

Stephen Chalmers’ appreciation of 
Dr. Trudeau, published in the Atlantic 
directly after the death of the great 
leader in the war on tuberculosis, is the 
nucleus of The Beloved Physician, 
which describes the doctor as he was 
known to his patients and seen by his 
friends and townsfolk. The introduc- 
tion is taken from his last address to 
his fellow physicians, made when 
he was hardly able to stand, and, char- 
acteristically, on optimism. No better 
word could be found for the keynote of 
the Autobiography, which he was with 
difficulty persuaded to write during 
this last year. It is of course a book of 
prime importance to the medical pro- 
fession in this land and abroad, and of 
especial interest to the thousands who 
have been brought in contact with the 
wonderful work at Saranac Lake. But 
aside from medical and personal inter- 
est, it is a singularly delightful and, 
despite its tragedies, singularly happy 
biography. Written with the utmost 
simplicity and directness, it recounts a 
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life, after its somewhat romantic youth, 
of no dramatic events. But it draws a 
picture of a man whose strength lay 
in never knowing when he was beaten, 
of a man so absorbed in his vision that 
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he was unconscious of the magnitude of 
his task, and moreover equally uncon- 
scious of his own power. The wisdom, 
the generosity, the devotion of his 
friends is the theme of every page, and 
he appeared to himself as simply “do- 
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ing the next thing.” It is only by read- 
ing between the ‘ines that one finds the 
self-sacrificing scientist, the dauntless 
leader of the forlorn hope, to whom the 
world owes so mighty a debt. 


The Beloved Physician, by Stephen Chalmers. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1. An Autobiography, by 
Edward Livingston Trudeau. Doubleday, Page. 
$2. 


IRISH VERSE 

With his whimsical prose fantasies, 
“The Crock of Gold” and “Demi-gods,” 
James Stephens pleased his readers, 
and charmed or disarmed his critics. 
There was a racy Irish flavor to his 
wit, an unction in his drollery, and a 
spell in his mystifications that tickled 
the literary palate. None knew, to be 
sure, what he meant or where he was 
“at.” But what then? He was amusing; 
that sufficed. His Irish fancy in full 
career was an arresting spectacle, and 
so engaging were his performances in 
general that grave reviewers encour- 
aged him to cut what imaginative 
capers he chose, and assured him of an 
audience, however queer the themes on 
which he might choose to fiddle his 
eccentric harmonics. When, in the 
essays and stories of “Here Are 
Ladies,” he spoke directly and lucidly, 
he still kept in the good graces of his 
hearers. But a liking for this author 
drawn from the books mentioned can 
hardly fail to moult a feather after a 
perusal of his latest collection of verse, 
The Rocky Road to Dublin. In that slen- 
der volume of lean lyrics, Mr. Stephens, 
remembering both Blake and Steven- 
son, and aiming at a childlike simplicity 
and naiveté, achieves chiefly childish- 
ness and fatuity. The diction of these 
facile rimes sinks continually to the 
dead levels of prosaic commonplace; 
there is little music in them; and there 
is no evidence of the sensitive or ex- 
acting literary conscience. 


The Rocky Road to Dublin, by James Steph- 
ens. Macmillan. $1. 


A GFNTLER WEST 
A delightful, delicate, life-like story of 
three dogs, three children, three men, some 
of them from Ireland, is The Glory and 
the Dream, by Anna Preston. Whether 
or not children will appreciate the charm 
and the humor and the pathos of Michael, 
aged six, grown folk will. 
Heubsch. $1.25. 


WHICH SCHOOL? 

A most useful annual is the Handbook 
of the Best Private Schools, prepared by 
Porter E. Sargent. Boarding, day, and spe- 
cial schools and camps in the United States 
and Canada are listed, and careful investi- 
gation has gone to the preparation of this 
list and the discriminating descriptions. 

Porter E. Sargent, 50 Congress street, Bos- 

ton. $2. 
DOGS 

Of course Scott figures in Your Dog and 
My Dog, the anthology compiled by Lincoln 
Newton Kinnicutt. Gilder’s sounding hexa- 
meters to Leo, too, are here, and others 
well known. One is particularly pleased to 
be introduced to Celia Duffin’s sympathetic 
verse An Old Dog, and Sir Bat Ears, 
Mrs. Eden’s delightful description of an 
ancient English almshouse and its dog. 

Houghton, Mifflin. $1. 
4S PARIS WAS 


Among the many books from the other 
side that bear @ year-old date and so miss 
notice in the year’s art books, is a cheaper 
edition of The Color of Paris, with its es- 
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This Razor is 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 

Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as long 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. 
Set panei, BEBOO — forrne erie er eles pe es che 

State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. | Heavy blade for very strong beards. 


Established 1884 Shumate Razor Co., 685 Locust £t., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Capacity 6,000 razors daily 


ANDREW CARNEGIE says 


‘‘Other men’s brains have made me rich. ’Tis said I’ve 
more money than some. If so, ’tis because I’ve had more 
courage than some. I let the slow-coaches use the old 
machine—mine I chucked into the scrap heap, quick.’’ 
























What message has Mr. Carnegie’s pronouncement for you? Just this: 
The successful man promptly utilizes the latest machine, the most im- 
proved method; consults the highest authority and reads the latest books. 


To be successful you must have knowledge and that’s the reason YOU must 
own and use the 


New International Encyclopedia 


24 Volumes SECOND EDITION 80,000 Articles 
The only Authoritative Encyclopaedia that is up-to-date 


Can you afford to rely on a reference work son with other encyclopedias so that you may 
which leaves off with 1906, 1907 and 1908; a judge its supreme value for yourself? YES. 
work that brings only a few prominent articles, Then fill in your name and address on the 
like the Panama Canal down to 1909? NO. coupon and FIND OUT about the New Inter- 

Can you afford to depend on a work that national Encyclopedia. 


neglects mention of the Balkan War, the present 

great world-war, the Chinese revolution, the dis- Write for the Free 80-page Book 

covery of the South Pole, Amundsen, the Cape 

Cod Canal that brings Boston 70 miles nearer to It tells what this great encyclopedia is, what 

New York, the New York State Barge Canal it contains, how essential it is to you and with 

connecting the great west and northwest grain what little expense and effort you can secure it 

fields with New York harbor; a work that fails right NOW, when you need it Most. 

to note the recent tremendous progress in sci- - e 

ence, engineering, arts, manufactures; the latest Re-written, Re-printed, Enlarged 

developments in agriculture—such as irrigation, = ee 

dry farming, motor tractors, latest discoveries in The New International Rnepelopniic is new 

plant life and plant diseases and the methods from cover to cover. Its articles were prepared 

oO. by highest authorities throughout the world. Its 

treatment of all subjects is absolutely impartial. 
It devotes to American subjects the same scholar- 
ly attention it gives to all other topics of human 


of combating them? N 
The New International is the Only Ency- 
interest. Its explanations are perfectly clear and 
its literary style is most attractive. 


clopaedia that will Give You These Facts 
and Thousands More Not to be Found in 
Any Other Work of General Reference. 

Its knowledge is instantly accessible, due to 

the alphabetical arrangement of subjects. You 

can thus find the information you seek in the 


Can you do without the encyclopedia written 
by Americans, edited by Americans and pub- 
lished by an American firm of 30 years’ cyclo- se He pa’ ge: 
pedic experience; the encyclopedia pronounced Fhe place for it to be, ; 
y eminent authority “the best and fullest en- he New International Encyclopedia has 
cyclopedia in existence” for American readers 30° double-page maps in colors, each cor- 
and American interests? NO. rected up to the present time and each 
Can you neglect that encyclopedia which isthe ‘%° inserted that it can be removed 
accepted authority in the leading American School, When out of date and replaced by 
a new and corrected one, which = 
. Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., will & 
furnish free of charge.- 















College, University and public libraries? NO 
Can you afford to spend 2 cents 


: , It is a splendid example of Ay, Bote, ae 
to bring you a volumé of the New International finest bookmaking—illustra- P iden” 
Encyclopedia for examination and for compari- tions, typography, binding. Ry 449 Fourth +4 


Therefore, get this greatest encyclopedia AT ONCE. Don’t worry New York City 
along in uncertainty with some other reference work—do like Andrew 
Carnegie with his out-of-date machine, “chuck it in the scrap heap— 
quick” and 


y 
Send me full information 
regarding your Second 
Edition of the New In- 
ternational Encyclopedia, 
with details of special price, etc. 


Get the Best— 
It Means Money to You 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., Publishers 


449 Fourth Avenue 
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‘“‘The authentic biography for ali 
the English-speaking peoples”’ 


Sir Sidney Lee’s 





A Life of William Shakespeare 


New Edition Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged 


This standard work 
on Shakespeare, en- 
tirely rewritten and 
greatly enlarged, 
contains all the 
trustworthy and rel- 
evant information 
about his life and 
work which has be- 


come available up to 





the present time. 


“Amid the mass of writings about 
Shakespeare this book has been since 
the first and still remains one of the most 
valuable and permanently authoritative 
works. 
research and biographical writing it has 
few rivals.”—Boston Transcript. 


As an example of biographical 


“Contains all the reliable information 
now in existence 
—Spring field Republican. 

“Has no rival. 
reading even if one took no particular 
interest in Shakespeare.”—The Dial. 

“We 
celebrating the 
reading this book.”—N. Y. Globe. 


a mature work.” 


Would be fascinating 


can imagine no better way of 
Tercentenary than by 


Illustrated, 758 pages, $2.00. 





Shakespeare's Theater 
By Ashley H. Thorndike 


Professor of English in Columbia University 

The first comprehensive survey of the 
English theater in Shakespeare’s time. Dis- 
cusses the playhouses, their stage arrange- 
ments, the methods of presenting plays, the 
relations of the court and public stages, 
censorship, professional actors and _ their 
audiences. A volume of large interest to 
readers of theatrical history as well as to 


students of Shakespeare. 


With many illustrations. Ready March 2. 


Master Will of Stratford 


A Play in a Prologue, Three Acts and an 
Epilogue 


By Louise Ayres Garnett 


The scene is in Stratford, on a New 
Year’s Eve and Shakespeare’s mother, 
Oberon, Titania and Queen Elizabeth all 
appear together on the stage. The style is 
truly Shakespearean with the raciness, the 
quickness of wit, the alertness and dex- 
terity of metaphor characteristic of Eliza- 
bethan dramatic speech. 


Boards, Fifty Cents 








** The most readable, most attractive and con- 
venient presentation of Shakespeare’s work’’ 


The Tudor Shakespeare 


Published under the general editorship of William Allan Neilson, 

Ph. D., of Harvard University and Ashley Horace Thorndike, 

L. H. D., of Columbia University 
Now complete in forty volumes including The Facts About 
Shakespeare, which supplements the introductions and notes to 
the individual plays and gives a corrected account of Shake- 
speare’s life, environment, work and reputation. 








Three features especially d this 
edition of Shakespeare—its authenticity of 
text, its ideal format, and the terse practi- 
cality of its introductions and notes. 

ach play is published in a small volume 
beautifully bound in green and gold—a 
binding that will open flat and not break. 
The end-papers are pictures of the London 
theater district of 1590. 

The set, cloth, $14.00; leather, $22.00. 
See them at your bookstore. 


Except “‘The Facts About Shakespeare’’ 


“In type, Paper, size, in all matters of 
make-up, it is safe to se, this edition has 
never been surpassed, if equalled. 

Every Shakespearean student should possess 
a set of these volumes.”—Boston Times. 

“These little volumes, in their convenient 
size and clear type, cannot fail to become 
immensely popular owing to their excellence 
in form and substance and their very mod- 





erate price.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


which is sold only with the set, each volume of 
the Plays and Poems may be had ceparately. Cloth, 35c. 


Leather, 55c. 
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court, and its exquisite plates by Yoshio 
Markino. The painter has caught the city 
in all atmospheric conditions, and made a 
series precious to everyone who holds holi- 
days in Paris in rose-tinted memory. 


Dodd, Mead. $6. 


A FORERUNNER OF BRIEUX 
The chief work of Emile Augier is made 
accessible to the American public by Bar- 
rett H. Clark’s translation of Four Plays, 
with a comprehensive sketch of the au- 
thor’s work by the translator, and a pref- 
ace by Brieux. Ranging from the light to 
the very strong, these plays give an excel- 
lent idea of Augier’s style and social the- 
ories. His work belongs to “the theater of 
ideas,” but, unlike Brieux, he subordinates 
his purpose to his story. 
Knopf. $1.50. 


“LITTLE WOMEN” 

If you have among your most cherished 
possessions a leaf from Louisa Alcott’s 
garden, you will enjoy the little volume of 
Alcott Memoirs, compiled from the papers 
of the late Dr. Frederick L. H. Willis, the 
Laurie of “Little Women.” Tho the book 
is fragmentary and unsatisfying, and the 
accounts of the four sisters are disap- 
pointingly meager, there are interesting 
pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Alcott, and 
records of meetings with Emerson, Thoreau 
and other important figures. 

Boston: Badger. $1. 


FIRST AID TO DRAMATISTS 
The most excellent feature of the Tech- 
nique of Play Writing, by Charlton An- 
drews, is its admirable command, for pur- 
poses of illustration, of characters and sit- 
uations in contemporary drama. As the au- 
thor discusses the elements entering into 
suspense and surprize, the climax and the 
development of plot, he drives his point 
home by examples from plays with which 
the reader is already partly familiar. 
Home Correspondence School. $1.50. 








FOR THE FARM 


The Apple, by A. E. Wilkinson, of 
Cornell, is an excellent working guide 
in the usual processes of orcharding, 
with directions for remaking old or- 
chards, breeding new varieties, and 
for storing and marketing. 

Ginn. $2. 


The Landscape Gardening Book, by 
Graces Tabor, has all sorts of delight- 
ful and possible suggestions for simple 
home grounds, and is especially note- 
worthy for its treatment of hedges, 
gate-ways and entrances. 


McBride, Nast. $1.50. 


Soils, Their Properties and Man- 
agement, by T. L. Lyon, tho one of 
the Rural Textbook Series, and an 
advanced treatise, will be found of 
practical value to the farmer in any 
section of the country. 

Macmillan. $1.90. 


The Diseases of Poultry, by R. 
Pearl, F. M. Surface and M. R. Cur- 
tis, biologists of the Maine Agricul- 
tural Station, is an illustrated scien- 
tific study based upon experimental 
work in poultry raising. 

Macmillan. $2. 


Prairie Spirit in Landscape Garden- 
ing, by Wilhelm Miller, is. suggestive 
not alone to those whose gardens lie 
in the Middle West, but to all inter- 
ested in the preservation and intelli- 
gent use of the characteristic beauties 
of our scenery. 


Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, IIL. 


Beekeeping, by E. F. Phillips, is 
as scientific and as practical as any 
novice could wish, but for all that it 
does not miss the charm that has hung 
thru all time about the makers of 
honey. One wonders not that beemen 
are so enthusiastic, but that they are 
so few. 

Macmillan. $2. 
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Many of our readers apparently re- 
gard this periodical as a sort of “In- 
dependent Primary,” for we keep get- 
ting presidential nominations: 


An allusion to presidential possibilities 
in the last paragraph of your amusing edi- 
torial “A la carte,” in the issue for Jan- 
uary 31, impels me to add a further word. 
And that is concerning my astonishment 
that no one has yet mentioned the name of 
ex-Governor and ex-Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick of Ohio as a strong candidate for 
presidential nomination by the Repub- 
lican party this year. Let any one read 
Eric Fisher Wood's ‘“Note-book of an At- 
taché” with its vivid presentation of Mr. 
Herrick’s ability and wisdom in handling 
that unforeseen work in Paris, early in the 
war, then see if any doubt can remain that 
he is better fitted than any man in Amer- 
ica to deal with the most important ques- 
tions soon to press for solution. Why not 
replace your jesting reference to another 
university president with a genuine “boom” 
for ex-Governor Herrick? 

. B. JACKSON 

North Adams, Massachusetts 








I am writing you to express my high 
estimate of the article by Mr. Darwin P. 


Kingsley in your issue of January 31, 
1916, on “The World’s Fundamental 
Error.” 


That it may have the wider reading it 
deserves, I beg leave to suggest its publi- 
cation in pamphlet form. 

L. W. KEISTER 

Los Angeles, California 

The address of Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley 
is remarkably able and shows him to be a 
man with the proper American world 
vision. Our country sorely needs such a 
man in her political affairs. It would be 
interesting to have him give his views as 
to the internal needs of the United States 
with the same fearlessness and lucidity. I 
am persuaded they would prove true to 
the crying need for a strong but just man 
at the head of our national Government. 
Why can’t The Independent suggest that 
the Republican party nominate him for 
President ? ASHLEY J. THOMPSON 

Alameda, California 


Mr. Kingsley’s address in pamphlet 
form may be obtained free by writing 
to Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley’s secretary, 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 Broadway, New York City. We re- 
spectfully refer the proposed nomina- 
tion to the Republican primaries. 

On the puzzling question of our naval 
strength we have received the follow- 
ing interesting information from Mr. 
Green, of Iowa, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means: 


I observe in the February 14 issue of 
your magazine, an inquiry from a reader 
as to whether the United States is build- 
ing battleships of the twenty-five knot class 
similar to the “Queen Elizabeth” of the 
British navy. In your reply you seem to 
assume that our ships built about the same 
time are defective by reason of not having 
equal speed, and that a change will be made 
in our new dreadnaughts in this respect. 

If such an impression was intended to 
be conveyed it is erroneous as to our ships 
now building. There is much difference in 
expert opinion as to what speed battleships 
ought to have, and after having tried out 
the “Queen Elizabeth” class the British 
Government has gone back in its later ves- 
sels to a type corresponding to that of our 








Don’t Go Through Life 


Loaded Down With a Millstone! 


How can you expect to be happy, 
healthy or successful when you are 
continually handicapped by mild 
forms of disease? Why don’t you 
double your margin of safety 
against this over-powering handi- 
cap? The life work of a Man- 
Builder tells how. 5 volumes, 3000 
pages, sent free on approval, not a 
penny in advance—just mail the 
coupon. 








HINK of the first ten men that come 
to mind and you will find that nine of 
them at some time or other were ‘“‘down 
in the dumps.” Think back to your own 
case and you will find that time and again you 
have felt that there was “something wrong” with 
you—yet you didn’t know what it was. The rea- 
son most people feel that way is simply because 
we haven’t enough Reserve health. We have 
barely enough energy and stamina to carry us 
through the ordinary day’s work. Just the minute 
there is any extra strain, mental or physical, we 
topple over the brink and find ourselves handi- 
capped by partial sickness. Isn’t that true? 
verybody knows that physical well being is 
the mother of mental well sey If your body is 
full of super-health—if_ you have great reserve 
energy—you are irresistible! Nothing daunts you! 





These five massive books—volumes that will be 


HE five massive 
volumes _comopris- 
ing this Great En- 
dia of Physi- 
ulture contains 


ready reference: 
A Complete work on 
Anatomy. 
Physiology 
language. 
comprehensive hand- 
book on D.et. (4 
A complete Cook 
Book. (5) ook 
on Exercise in Its 
Relat.on to Fealth. 
6) A hand-book on 
ymnastics. (7) A 
book of Indoor and 
Outdoor Exerc.ses — 
complete courses in 


( 
in plain 
(3) +A 


Box.ng, Wrestling, 
etc. Handsome 
colored charts and 


instructions for De- 
veloping a Powerful 
Physique. (9) The 
most complete work 
on Fastng ever 
published. (10) A 
comprehensive work 
on Hydrotherapy. 
(11) A_book on Me- 
Therapeu- 


work on First 
(13) A lavishly illus- 
trated work on Diag- 
nosis, (14) A_ book 
on Home Treatment 
for all Disea:es. (15) 


The biggest tasks melt under 

our Power. You solve prob- 
ems with amazing speed, 
with uncanny judgment. You 
simply sweep everything from 
your path to success and vic- 
tory. And still, knowing this, 
most men pay more attention 
to machines made of iron and 
Steel than they do to their 
own throbbing human ma- 
chine, They work and work 
and WORK—yet they have 
nothing to show for their la- 
bors except a weakened, run- 
down body almost ready for 
the scrap pile. You haven’t 
the smashing, driving power 
now so necessary to win life’s 
battles. You are only of 
average health and vitality so 
you achieve only average suc- 
cess—or less, 

The problem of getting and 
keeping the human organism 
“fit as a fiddle’? has been the 
life-stucy of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden. His mother was a 
consumptive, Both mother 
and father died before he 
was eight years old. Himself 
weak, frail, cringing, he was 
marked as a vict:m of hered- 
ity—a certain consumptive— 
a sure failure at living. Yet 
today Bernarr Macfadden’s 
name is a synonym for health 
and all that health means, 
He is the most _ vitally 
healthy and energetic man 
you could see in a year’s 
travel. He has lectured and 
written to millions during 
the past 20 years and so 
wonderful have been the re- 
sults of his work that by 
some they are considered al- 





most miraculous, Time af- 
ter time he has pointed out 
the Right Road to men and women who had 
given up all hope after disheartening, discourag- 
ing experiences with drugs and medicines. 

And now Mr. Macfadden has written down the 
results of his life’s experience. | Macfadden’s 
Encyclopedia of Physical Culture is beyond ques- 
tion the greatest work ever attempted on this in- 
tensely and vitally interesting subject. It con- 
tains what you want to know, about every 
phase of your constantly working engine, 
Its information will make a new man of 
you—a new kind of being, divorced from 
your present half-alive, half-efficient self! 

Read, above, a_ partial list of what 
these marvelous books contain, There 
are nearly 3000 pages in the five volumes— 
and over 1300 illustrations. Hundreds of illus- 
trations are from photographs, many are print- 
ed in colors and the truly wonderful dissecti- 
ble manikins will fascinate you. 


play, sex, 


amazingly easy for anyone to understand. 


Everything about 
every possible ailment, about diet, about sleep, work, 
fasting, development of every organ of 
the body—these and ‘a thousand and one other sub- 
jects are treated in the most intimate personal way. 

verything is written in the author’s simple style— 


consulted more frequently than any other books 
yen have or can get—these masterpieces that 
ring you so much in health, in — power, 


in energy—will be sent to you 


1 t or examination 
without a penny deposit. e know what you 
will say when you open these volumes—we know 
you will never let these books get out of your 
home. Others in every walk of life who now 
have them would not take five times their cost 
if unable to obtain another set. 

We want you to see and read these books for 
five days—then send the entire set back. But if 
ou want to keep the books—if you feel that the 
life-lengthening, health-and-energy-giving secrets 
it contains are invaluable to you, send us $1.00 
in 10 days and the balance in small monthly pay- 
ments, that you will hardly notice. his 
offer is special, and for a limited time. Miss 
this opportunit and it is gone _ forever. 
Never agiin will you have so much information 
offered you—information that concerns your 
most precious possession—at these prices or on 
these easy terms. The cost of paper, printing 
and binding has gone up 20 per cent. since 
these books were printed and as soon as the 
present edition is exhausted new prices must 
come into effect. At this price, now, we will 
also include a year’s subscription to Physical 
Culture Magazine, which contains every month 
over a hundred pages of matter akin to health 
and self-betterment. 

In the 3,000 pages—in the thousands upon 
thousands of articles—if you get only fifty re- 
juvenating, health-mastering ideas you will have 
gained a hundred times their cost in personal 
benefit and profit—yet there is no reason why 
you should not find some valuable fact that you 
can apply to yourself EVERY DAY. 

Send no money. Just mail the coupon and the 
entire set, together with the latest copy of Physi- 
cal Culture Magazine, will be sent prepaid. 
There is no obligation on your part 
to keep the books or make any 
paymen‘s — we merely want 
you to EXAMINE them at 
our risk. Address Physi- 
cal Culture Publish- 
ing Co., 3423 Flat- 
iron Building, 
New York. 








































Send me 
Bernarr 
Mackadden’s 
Encyciopedia of 
Phy sical Cuhure, 

in 5 volumes. If 1 
keep the books, I will 
seud yuu $1 in 10 days, 
then §2 a mouth for 12 
momhs, which also in- 
cludes a year's subscription 
to Physical Culture Magazine. 
IfI do not care to keep the 
books 1 will return them in 5 
ys. 


ON RII, on oncesascorceneeranasocesevgnerecas 
Mail to Physical Culture Publishing Co., 3423 Flatiron 
Bidg., New York. If you prefer to pay cash send only $22.50 
Money returned if books are not satisfactory in every way. 
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Quality fA 


Specializing on this box makes pos- 

sible this offer of 3 DURO Shirts 
q Sent postpard on receipto/$2. Hand- 

Some silk tie included for 
\ tameandaddress of Sfriends 
Money back tf not pleased. 
The biggest selling and 
most famous box of shirts in 
the World. Advertised in 50 
& leading magazines. Guaranteed 
ek not to shrink, fade, or rip in six 
cy aoe hs’ wear, or new shirts free. 


Made of white percaie with neat 
- MONEY BACK 


stripes of blue, black, and lavender. 

me of each color of same size. 

Coat style, cuffs attached, laundered and fashionable. Sizes 

14 to 17. Sleeve 33. Tie is stylish wide-end four-in-hand of 

navy blue silk poplin. A good box for the money and well 

worth atnal. Order to-day. Highest bank references. Catalog 

of Shirts of all kinds, Neckwear, Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, 
Underwear, Pajamas and Night: hirts. 

Room 134, Goodell & Company, 158 E. 34th St., New York 


The largest mail order shirt house in the World 


DURO SHIRTS WLAR 


Do You Want to Know 


HOW TO DEVELOP 

VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE 

NERVE STRENGTH, MUSCULAR STRENGTH 
PERFECT PHYSIQUE 


My FREE BOOKS, “The Whys of Exer- 
cise” and “The First and Last Laws of 
Physical Culture,” tell you, if you are weak 
or underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, 
how to grow stronger. They explain how to de- 
velop lungs and muscle, the strong heart and 
vigorous digestion—in short, how to improve 
health and strength internally as well as externally. 
Send TODAY—NOW—for these FREE BOOKS. 
Enclose 4c. in stamps to cover pustage. 

PROF. H. W. TITUS 

56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 663. New York City 
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Complete edition in one volume, 
beautifully bound in Maroon Cloth, 
gilt lettering side and back. 


Large, Clear Type 
With a Glossary and Portrait, net 
60c 
Other editions in fine leather bind- 
ings and printed on the famous 


Oxford India Paper 
From $2.00 up 
Also a variety of styles in sets with 
introductory studies and notes from 
$2.25 per set upward, 
Send for complete list. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 W. 32nd Street 





New York 





























own navy, having a speed of about twenty- 
two knots. 

An increase in speed is always obtained 
at a sacrifice either in armor or armament 
—usually of the latter. The much vaunted 
battle cruisers with their great speed are 
so lightly armored that they would be no 
match in battle for some of our later bat- 
tleships, to say nothing of our dread- 
naughts. Of course, they can run away or 
rush out for scouting expeditions; destroy 
or drive the enemies, scouts and armored 
cruisers off the sea, and serve many other 
purposes; but so far their value in fleet 
contests where battleships are engaged has 
not been shown. In the North Sea battle 
they overtook and with the aid of torpedo 
eraft sunk the “Bluecher.” The German 
battle cruisers were not strong enough to 
fight, but were fast enough to get away. 
Much has been made of speed in connection 
with this exploit, but had the “Bluecher” 
been supported by the slower but more 
powerful dreadnaughts a different story 
would have been told. The “Bluecher” was 
said to be faster than any of our battleships 
or dreadnaughts. So it was, being merely an 
armored cruiser—an altogether different 
type of vessel. While the “Bluecher” was 
the largest and most powerful armored 
cruiser that Germany possessed, we have 
four of equal speed, which are more power- 
ful in both armor and armament, any one 
of which would have overmatched the 
““Bluecher.” 

Our new dreadnaughts, now building, or 
to be built, are of only twenty and one-half 
knots speed, but it is understood, altho no 
final details are given out, that they are 
to carry heavier armor ‘than any vessel 
afloat, and it is well known they will de- 
liver a heavier broadside. Experts are prac- 
tically agreed that power in these two re- 
spects will constitute the most important 
factor in future naval actions. 

WrttiAM R. GREEN 

House of Representatives, Washington 








The apostles of preparedness are 
making extensive use of the most 
powerful organ of propaganda, the 
movies. How the pacifists feel about it 
may be seen from the following: 


The “Battle Cry of Peace” is particu- 
larly well adapted to deceiving the unre- 
flecting ; arousing a false and cheap patriot- 
ism, and bringing into disrepute the coura- 
geous souls, who in the face of ridicule 
and contumely, are laboring for the sanity 
of our beloved country. To a city composed 
largely of factory operatives who by virtue 
of necessity cannot stop long enough to 
think “The Battle Cry of Peace” with its 
lurid ghastliness is a veritable menace, and 
the victims thereof do not follow to the 
only logical conclusion that after being 
shown (by the picture) the unspeakable 
havoe wrought by the big guns and air 
fiends Americans are actually being urged 
to support the hellish work of creating 
more devils to demolish and maim and cor- 
rode and this under the guise of “pre- 
paredness.” Even were this so-called “pre- 
paredness” genuine, the crime would not 
be so great, but to insult the already ex- 
ploited “laboring man and woman” with 
the thinly veiled commercial scheme which 
underlies this pseudo “preparedness,” to 
cheat with screen statements concerning 
“enemies” which have never materialized, 
to lure them into the meshes of “big busi- 
ness” under the guise of “danger to hearth 
and home,” seems the acme of cowardly 
enterprise. 

The little tow-headed baby, warrior in 
embryo, who during a lull in the battle (?), 
turned to me with “I like the war pictures 
best,” spoke more eloquently and alas! 
more sadly than he knew 

S. G. Harrineton 

Jamestown, N. Y. 





It is a pleasant surprize—for it is 
not too common—to find that the “new 
woman” in her most provocative mood 
meets with approval from one who 
signs herself as of a former genera- 








Zycos Thermometers 


“NONE BETTER 
YOUR DEALER 
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CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain 10th Season 

A distinctive, different kind of camp. Differ- 
ent because of the unusually high character stand- 
ard, the individual oversight, small group system, 
excellent cuisine, and particularly because it is 
not a summer school in disguise, but a real 
“woodsy” camp, using the fine facilities of real 
camping for development of self- reliance, self- 
help, initiative, and an intelligent appreciation of 
the Great Outdoors. We would be pleased to send 
you our booklet. 


CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M.A.., Director 
St. Martins, Phila., and 138 E. 38th St., New York City 





Save Your Steps 


“eer, 


Makes housework easier. The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andctearsitinonetrip. Useful in kitch- 
en, dining room, porch. Lustrous perma- 
nent finish. Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 


$10 in Black $12 in White 
Express prepaid. Booklet free 
CE Wheel Tray Co., 439 W. Gist Pl. Chicago 


“Don’t.Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada & Gt. Britain, Patents 
SToPs SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Gold, $2.00 in U. S. Postpaid. 

MONEY REFUNDED ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION. 

Sizes: 1, Childs; 2,Regular (90 per ct. of sales); 3,Large 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on request. 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO.. Middiebure. Va.. Box 16. 


ENGLISH 


Teachers of English should send for 
Dr. F. H. Law’s article called “How 
to Use The Independent in the Teach- 
ing of English.” 
THE INDEPENDENT, 














119 West 40th St., New York 


SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN 


Debaters, Writers—We gather material on your 
special subjects. Expert service. Authors’ Re- 
search Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

arguments, 


FACTS ee briefs for debates. 


literary, historical, 
and other material for club papers, 
sneeches and lectures. 
318 E. 5th St., 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 


ture, and writing of the Short- aed taught by Dr. 4. 

di Lippincott’ e 

Berg Esenwein, - tor Lipp — ‘I ~~ 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


UNITED STATES LIFE oun 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may, make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. 4 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
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tion. She is not shocked, it seems, by 
anything in the article except its Eng- 
lish. Being :.n author herself, she can- 
not condone inaccuracy in the use of 
words: 


I have read with interest the article by 
Elinor Byrns in your January 10th num- 
ber, entitled “I Resolve To Be Restless” 
but protest that she has made use of the 
wrong word. Instead of restless she should 
have said: “I am an active woman. Al- 
most all of my chosen companions are ac- 
tive women activity keeps us well. 
We have no time to imagine ourselves ill 
. . . activity makes us happy.” 

I know this young woman and know of 
her chosen associates. They are doing good 
work in the world. They are not restless, 
they have poise, continuity of purpose, 
close application to business and persist- 
ence in working for the right. They are of 
the new period. Women have scarcely a 
generation of emancipation, but these 
women see things to be done and valiantly 
take up the work for humanity. They pur- 
pose to have a_ university education, and 
make the sacrifice necessary to secure it. 
They love a home of their own, whether 
married or single, and are willing to work 
to maintain it. They recognize that wrongs 
exist and forego leisure to right them. 
They read more, think more, touch life at 
more points than women of idleness. They 
are more virile, more vivacious, more in- 
teresting than men and women who say “I 
will take mine ease in mine inn.” There are 
too many vital movements awaiting assist- 
ance for them to grow fidgety and restless 
or succumb to ennui. Besides individual 
development and cultural studies there is 
settlement work, and suffrage agitation, 
picketing, and housekeeping to be done. 

No, these young women are not restless 
or they would not have the concentration 
to accomplish so much. It is industry, ac- 
tivity. It is the result of vigor of mind and 
body. Our great-grandmothers displayed the 

same traits when they capably carried on 
the » multitudinous duties of home manufar- 
turing, nursing, gardening, bearing and 
rearing families, giving lady bountiful min- 
istrations, and dispensing hospitality. 

New York A GRANDMOTHER 








The article of January 10 by Pro- 
fessor Giddings, entitled “Which Do 
You Prefer?” brought out many letters 
of criticism. Here is one from the asso- 
ciate editor of The Minneapolis Jour- 
nal: 


My first whipping at school was at age 
six. Three of us children had gone for wild 
plums during the intermission and were 
tardy in returning. Before the whip de- 
scended the school ma’am asked the ques- 
tion: “Which would you rather have, 
plums or a whipping?” 

Never since then have I heard a school 
teacher ask so foolish a question till Pro- 
fessor Giddings. spoke. Where would 
Professor Giddings rather be today, tramp- 
ling Belgium under orders of Prussian pro- 
fessional killers, or in America, where, if 
a President is a little too feeble, one has 
full liberty to help get a stronger one? 

I do not fully agree with Professor Gid- 
dings in his indictment of President Wil- 
son. Wilson’s head and heart plus Teddy’s 
teeth would just about suit me. 

Mitton O. NELSON 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


As to Professor Giddings’ summary of 
the characteristics of Emperor William and 
President Wilson, I’d rather be a kitten 
and cry “mew” than subscribe to either, 
representing as they do, respectively, the 
two far extremes—the one the very limits 
of savagery and perfidy; the other the 
milk-and-water, word-building bluffer and 
mollycoddle. 

I look forward with a peculiar anxiety 
to the November election wondering what 
we—the great American people as we are 
pleased to style ourselves—will do. I shall 
certainly hang my head with shame if the 
penee of the present administration is sus- 

. B. Davipson 
eo York 
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for it to-night 


Clip this Coupon 


~é SAVE "8 


On YOUR new Spring SUIT 


THIS offer is made by the Bell 
Tailors on the finest and smart- 

New York 
tailoring to introduce our method 
of direct selling. We can save you $8.50 
because we deal only with the wearer, 
eliminating all middleman’s expenses. We 
guarantee to make you a 


$25. Suit 


We guarantee to fit you perfectly from the measure- 
ments you send us, and please you in every respect 
—otherwise you pay nothing. 

Send for FREE Spring Style Book and 
76 Samples. 
save at least $8.50 

Buying from our handsome big Style Book, is like 

shopping at the best tailor shops of New York. Write 


BELL TAILORS of N.Y. Dept. R. 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
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Save one-half to two-thirds the 
usual time handling—orders, 
billing, shipping, purchasing. 
Reduce errors. Simplify details. 
Give better service to custom- 
ers. You can do it with the 





DUPLICATOR 





. cut. Makes 1 to 100 copies 









Any boy can do it all. No 
type to set. Nostencil to 


direct from original mat- 
ter written with pencil, 
pen or typewriter. 


Hundreds of Concerns in 153 Lines of Business 


are proving it everyday. No two use it exactly 
the same way. It has innumerable uses and every 
use saves time, speeds up work. You need 2 to 100 
copies of many things—perhaps orders, bills, ship- 
ping-tags, shop-orders, blueprints, purchase speci- 
fications, reports, price changes, sketches, sales- 
men’s data, diagrams — anything. Instead of 
copying them by hand or by carbon paper, just lay 
the original face down on the Duplicator for a few 


seconds. Then the Duplicator will give you up to 100 
clean, accurate, carefully aligned copies in 10 minutes. 

Such firms as Simmons Hardware - Ford Motor Car—Lord 
& Taylor—U-'S. Steel—railroads—public service companies— 
use two totwenty Commercial Duplicators. Hundreds of job- 
bers, manufacturers, associations, are saving timeand giving 
better service by using the Commercial Duplicator. Write 
now for catalog and we will show you who in your line uses 
the Commercial—and how it helps them. Your name and 

« address on margin of this ad will do it. Write it now. 


DUPLICATOR MFG, CO,, 1591 Modson Tarsinsa! BisiiSing, New York city 





SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who know 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GEKMAN or ITALIAN, Now isthe time 

to better your pos sition or increase your business. — quickly 
? and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
975 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable Health- 
ful and Convenient than 
the Out-Door Privy 


Eliminates the open vault and cess- 

1, breeding places for x — 

ave & warm, sanitary, rless 

solles right in your house. Nogoing 
out in cold weather. A_boon 

invalids. Endorsed by State Boards of Health. 


Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more troub'e 
to empty than dishwater. Oloset absolutely 
guaranteed. Write for full description and price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG.CO. 460 ROWE BLDG., DETROIT, 


Ask about the Ro-San Washstand---H Cold 
Bunning Water Withost Planbing = mich. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 





























THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which 
personal attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for infor- 
mation in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide 
for our readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake 
the responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. 
But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will 
give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 














BUYING BONDS AS BUSINESS INSURANCE 


USINESS men carry fire insur- 

ance, casualty insurance, health in- 

surance, life insurance, burglary 
insurance and insurance of other sorts, 
but how many insure themselves against 
embarrassment during a period of 
money stringency? Right now we are in 
the midst of great business activity 
with large profits pouring into the cof- 
fers of great and small business men 
of certain classes. Will it continue? 

For every period like 1906 or 1915 
we have a year like 1893 or 1907, when 
the best of firms found that banks were 
unwilling to lend funds excepting upon 
deposit of good collateral; prime bonds 
like underlying railroad issues, the best 
municipals and in some cases those of 
industrial and public utility corpora- 
tions. Commercial or manufacturing 
concerns carry large stocks of merchan- 
dise, raw material and supplies and own 
real estate, plants and machinery worth 
thousands; all have ordinarily suffi- 
cient cash to meet current requirements 
or can borrow it, but how many firms 
have a strong, live reserve fund against 
a possib'e money stringency at a time 
when cold cash is a matter of life and 
death to the organization? How many 
concerns have a reserve that would en- 
able the president to go to a bank dur- 
ing a period of depression and borrow 
a substantial sum when his competitors 
were being refused? 

In other words, how many firms in- 
vest a part of their surplus, a percent- 
age of their weekly or monthly pay-roll 
in prime, marketable securities? The 
suggestion is not, of course, advanced 
here as a new one. But it is one that is 
very easily “pigeon-holed” by busy ex- 
ecutives in favor of other matters of 
immediate interest, such as additions 
to plant. Nevertheless, in these prosper- 
ous times the matter of a reserve fund 
should receive more than passing no- 
tice even at the expense of increased 
dividend declarations. A concern can, 
of course, deposit its reserve fund in a 
bank at 2 per cent or 3 per cent inter- 
est, but with a large amount of cash 
available by the mere signing of a 
check, there is always the temptation 
to make expenditures for one thing or 
another that might not arise were the 
funds invested in prime securities. 

Of course, ready marketability is an 
expensive feature in.an.investment.in- 
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asmuch as it is not possible to find bonds 
that combine safety and ready market- 
ability with high yield. Therefore, 
bonds that possess the degree of safety 
and marketability that makes them el- 
igible for a business reserve fund rare- 
ly yield over 4.75 per cent. The best 
grades of investment bonds have not 
only a market on the New York Stock 
Exchange, but on many of the Euro- 
pean exchanges; they also have a mar- 
ket in the other American exchanges 
and are dealt in “over the counter” in 
the large financial centers. 

Bonds of this class include those of 


railroads, municipalities, industrial and 
public utility corporations. When it is 
stated that such bonds should yield not 
over 4.75 per cent in order to be eligi- 
ble, even the reader who is not at all 
initiated will realize that only the secur- 
ities of the highest grade are included. 
There are many railroad, municipal, in- 
dustrial and public utility bonds that 
are reasonably safe that yield as high 
as 5% per cent, but, obviously, they are 
not so desirable as securities yielding 
4.75 per cent or less and would not have 
the same degree of marketability dur- 
ing a depression as higher grade bonds. 

Short term notes of strong corpora- 
tions or municipalities are in demanc 
for this purpose. Obtigations of corpor- 
ations known to be in a flourishing con- 
dition usually sell at very near par 
value, and it is assumed that they will 
be paid off at par upon maturity; the 
yield is in most cases greater than that 
paid by banks upon deposits. These 
notes are secured by collateral such as 
stocks or first mortgage bonds or are 
absolutely unsecured credit obligations; 
they are often in the form of receivers’ 
certificates taking precedence over first 
mortgage bonds. When bought with 














’ 
BONDS SUITABLE FOR THE RESERVE FUND OF A 
BUSINESS HOUSE ; 
Aaqgentete 
leld, 

Railroads Per cent 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., General Mtge. .4s 1995 4.23 
Atlantic Conant Lime By Cemeel.ccccccccccesccss - 1952 4.42 
Baltimore & Obie BH. Ta, First... cccccccccesccecs 1948 449 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R,, rh ae 1958 4.31 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., "General..... 44s 1989 4.35 
Chicago & North Western Ry., General........... 1987 4.24 
Delaware & Hudson Co., First Ref.............. 4s 1943 4.19 
Great Northern Ry., First es cinskocbeseeceuwcuell 1961 4.26 
Louisville & Nashville R. ES EE iE 6s 1920 4.81 
Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Mare Ry., Consol...... 5s 1938 4.46 
New York Central R. eer 3i%s 1997 4.25 
New York Central, Lake ‘Shore, Os 0 csnscacus 3i%s 1997 4.14 
Norfolk & Western Ry., Consol...........ceeeeee> 4s 1996 4.28 
Northern Pacific Ry., Prior Lien...........eeees 4s 1997 4.27 
nO 0, St CNN ceceecesbebensenws 4s 1948 4.03 
Southern Pacific Co., First Ref...............4.- 4s 1955 4.51 
re re oe Pe. paw saeweekenensonees 4s 1947 4.13 

Municipals 
ie OE FR i so incite eenccececeavcse vce 1927 4.00 
gS a ee errr roe 416s 1926-65 3.85 
NN Or eas heh bie deda ene 6 eee ee 4s 1926-65 3.90 
Oe Oe ON ewido paceciShbeweetnanesed 4s 1924-30 3.90 
Cer Oe MI, Ble inne od cesccccescdviaccosen 4%s 146 4.00 
CO OE Bi I, CI oo ciceciccccscetvncceos 414s 1924-27 4.15 
et Oe I, I ccna ciceves eed antueens 414s 1942-49 4.25 
Ce? D0 is Dy Bavectvscaccecadeernececess 4s 1944 4.00 
i OF Ce MR ccc aaeerendesecensonnaeenes 4i%s 1964 3.80 
Ts 0E TI, BE, Gone vcncecacceseceoceees 5s 1946 4.37 
Ce GE Bile I, BNE, 060 ks ccccasavewecncecers 4%s 1918 3.25 
ee boa biecresasusadesaeenneneanen 4i%s 1932-34 4.00 
Ne Oe I on cctvccesenscheeencwauenes 4lgs 1927 3.95 
Cee GE BOO, Des Dec cvidcacasescvscceceswenss 4s 1 4.00 

Industrials and Public Utilities 

American Telephone & Telegraph, Coll. Tr........ 4s 1929 4.75 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, First.......ccccccccsce 5s 1945 4.79 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., First..........eeeeeee- 5s : 1945 4.67 
General Electric, Debenture...........scceeeeees 5s 1952 4.72 
Rees Ge SU, BOs ce cecccdecccvececeesons 5s 1919 4.41 
Manhattan Railway (N. Y.), Comsol............. 4s 19§ 4.37 
Milwaukee Gas Light, First.....-ccccccccccccces 4s 1927 4.75 
New York Telephone, First.......ccccccoccccses 4i%s 1939 4.57 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph, First............. 5s 1937 4.93 
Ti. &. BRO CPOE, Bh. Bec ccsccccccccccwescs 5s 1963 4.73 
Western Union Telegraph, Funding............. 4s 1950 4.77 
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Facts 


Investigations which precede our 
purchase of a public utility issue: 
1st—The preliminary office investi- 
gation. 


2nd—The engineer’s report. 
3rd—The auditor’s report. 
4th—The attorney’s report. 
5th—The general analysis of all re- 
ports by our own experts. 

Thus by exhaustive preliminary 
work we determine all essential 


facts 


amply protecting our own funds as 
well as the funds of our clients. 


Send for Circular I-35 
“Investigated Bonds” 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 
49 Wall Street, New York 


Philadelphi Chi San Francisco 
Baltimore _ St. Louis 























Business 
Insurance 


IRMS and individual business 

men should establish a fund for 
insurance against lack of working 
capital. The purpose is to provide 
a quick asset independent of the 
usual assets which may be available 
for collateral in time of stress. 


This fund can be charged to pay- 
roll each week or month and as it 
should yield a fair return, it is not a 
dead asset. 


We shall be glad to discuss the 
matter with representatives of 
business houses. 


Address Department “‘I’’ 


Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine St. New York 



































LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors for the ensuing year, and the 
transaction of such other business as may prop- 


erly come before the meeting, will be held at 
the Home Office of the Company, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J., at 11 o’clock A. M., on 


Monday, March 13, 1916. 


E. H. THURSTON, Secretary 
February 21, 1916. 


THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREPT. 


St. Louis, Mo., 











discrimination, short term notes form a 
desirable holding for a reserve fund. 

A firm having a larger cash surplus 
than it could keep actively engaged in 
its own business could invest profitably 
a part of it in sound securities. A con- 
cern not having a large cash surplus 
might at some time, even when no de- 
pression existed, be pressed for funds 
and be unable to secure them thru lack 
of collateral. Any firm that has experi- 
enced the lack of funds when thousands 
of dollars in obligations were coming 
due in a few days, when the pay roll 
was also to be made, should prepare now 
for hard times by setting aside 2 per 
cent or 5 per cent or 10 per cent of its 
pay roll each week in order to provide 
an insurance fund against lack of ready 
money during a depression. 

A manufacturing concern with a pay 
roll of $2500 weekly might find it pos- 
sible to invest $250 weekly in prime se- 
curities, so that at the end of the year 
it would have $13,000 invested. It might 
be able to invest a much larger sum, 
all depending upon how great were its 
profits and how much in dividends its 
stockholders expected. Inasmuch as a 
depression occurs about every seven 
years, if such a fund were started now, 
by 1923 a corporation should find itself 
the proud possessor of $91,000 invested 
in prime securities and no great effort 
expended. If the securities were pur- 
chased under par, the sum would be 
much larger, and still larger if interest 
on the securities owned were added to 
the cash to be invested. The fund may 
be $10 per week for a small firm or 
$1000 a week for a large one, the prin- 
ciple being identical. Any concern that 
can count among its quick assets a few 
thousand dollars or a hundred thousand 
doliars in the best securities can com- 
mand respect at a bank president’s of- 
fice at any time. 

When such a proposition has been ad- 
vanced to the head of a large business, 
the retort has often been that the firm’s 
money was “all tied up in the business,” 
or “why should we invest at 4% per 
cent when we can earn 15 per cent in 
our own business?” or, “we need im- 
provements to our plant,” etc. Neverthe- 
less, skeptics who failed at first to see 
the light are now forbearing to place 
funds in their business at 15 per cent 
and buying bonds which yield but 4% 
per cent because 15 per cent today may 
not be an asset ten years hence when 
the bank president turns a deaf ear to 
pleas for money on unsecured paper. 

Look over the holdings of savings 
banks, insurance companies, institutions 
and successfully managed corporations; 
what sort of investments do you find? 
There are mortgages yielding from 4% 
to 6 per cent, not readily marketable; 
various corporation bonds yielding 5 
to 6 per cent, not readily marketable 
during a depression excepting at a sac- 
rifice; prime railroad, municipal, indus- 
trial and public utility bonds yielding 
from 4 to 4.75 per cent, easily market- 
able at all times with little sacrifice, or 
always available as collateral. Why do 
concerns like these invest in bonds yield- 
ing but 4 per cent when they could place 
all of their funds in securities yielding 
6 per cent? The reply is obvious. 








53% Investment in 
Chicago’s Business 


Center 


Security over 2 to 1. 
Actual present net 
earnings over 2% to 1. 


sad 





First Mortgage Bonds of $500 
and $1,000 denominations  se- 
cured by one of the best paying 
modern office buildings in the 
business center of Chicago. Sub- 
stantial serial payments provide 
rapid increase in the margin of 
security. An investment espe- 
cially suited to investors requir- 
ing positive safety and good 
yield. 


Ask for Circular No. 910 A B 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street Chicago 


























DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


New York, February 15, 1916. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on March 31, 1916, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on March 4, 1916. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, 





Treasurer. 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1916, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1916, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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‘|LITTLE TRAVELS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
| health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
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S| New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be = 
E| made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. = 
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GheGLEN SPRINGS 222" 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 


Beautiful location in private park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in elevation from 
® 750 to 1100 feet. Five Minutes’ Walk from Watkins Glen. Sporty Golf Course. Tobogganing, Skating, Music, Dancing, 


THE BATHS are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are complete in all appoint- 
2 ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING No. 1 AVERACES 68 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF 
WATER AND IS DUE TO RADIUM SALT IN SOLUTION. 
WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE **cure’’ OR FOR 


REST AND RECUPERATION ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs wiil be Mailed on Request 


ATTICA 




















TOUR TO 
PTH aT eR ed P| Yellowstone Park, Alaska and the Northwest 
fl dune 28. Two Months. Small Party. 
lt went Gann tes Send for Itinerary. 


PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 112 North 19th Street, Philadelphia 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 


and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 
Fall information from TO 


CUNARD LINE,24State St..N-Y. 








Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Twin Screw 


Pocono Manor) * %<3&muupan’ 














Twin=Screw 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR “on ™ 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) S. S. T EVANGELINE 


. : Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. Sails alternate 
That belated vacation,—take it among asbines, Siecainan endl teers, 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 


— — — - be eee “sort Pe ’ | WEST INDIES 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, | 





with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- || | New S. s. ‘Gu IANA 2nd other steamers, fortnightly for St. 
* . : Ss, t. it. tt tigu: aloupe iominica, 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis une sc cuuisane. Oe. Each ecient tasaeae: ink 


and garage; no bar or dancing. For full information apply to 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager Quebec 8. 8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
| Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any Ticket Agent 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT’S EXTRA 
DIVIDEND 

. In their report to members of the 
company made in January the manage- 
ment of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, N. J., an- 
nounce that in addition to the regular 
dividend of $5,784,890 apportioned for 
distribution among policyholders in 
1916 a further sum, equalling $1,156,- 
978, will be paid. Every policy entitled 
to a regular dividend will be credited 
with a bonus amounting to 20 per cent 
thereof, both of which will be payable 
at the same time. This company paid 
supplementary dividends in 1910, 1913 
and 1914, and raised the percentage 
rate of its dividends in 1909, 1911 and 
1914. All new benefits, privileges and 
profits adopted from time to time by 
the Mutual Benefit are made _ retro- 
active, thus including the oldest policies 
with the latest issued. 


CRITICISM OF A SORT 


Sometimes, not very often, I am 
happy to report, I receive from read- 
ers of The Independent letters of a 
studied controversial character, taking 
issue with some fact or opinion previ- 
ously stated by me. As my readers cer- 
tainly realize, a satisfactory discussion 
of any disputed question would be ut- 
terly impracticable in the limited space 
devoted to this department. There are 
occasions when I hungrily yearn for 
the room and time to answer, if not re- 
fute, some of the few criticisms fired 
at me. 

There lies before me an unpleasing 
letter from a member of the clergy at 
Morris, Ill., who tells me he is a policy- 
holder in the Metropolitan Life; that 
succeeding the mutualization of that 
company he was told by one of its 
agents that his premium would be 
lower thru dividend earnings; and that 
altho more than a year has elapsed his 
premium remains at the old rate. He 
asks me if I do not think the company 
is overlong in getting to its premium 
abatements; and then adds that he 
thinks he notices a tendency on my 
part to defend the big companies. In 
presenting his position I have softened 
his attitude by abandoning the unlove- 
ly terminology he employs. 

The transformation of the Metropol- 
itan from a stock to a mutual company 
was only completed in January, 1915; 
therefore, I do not think it as yet cen- 
surable for its refusal to declare divi- 
dends on any particular policy or class 
of policies. Knowing, as I do, that for 
many years prior to its mutualization 
this company voluntarily distributed 
dividends to its industrial policyholders 
under policies which by their terms 
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Boston 
< 


Garter 
Vidar 


The maximum of 
worth is found in 
the “Boston” 


Silk 50c_ Lisle 25c 


GEORGE FROST CO. BOSTON 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a plowry ang and, big suc- 
cess awaits Legally trained 
men win bia jitions in eee 
iness and public ie life, Gres 
safer lo depe 
. Earn 
3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
Pogete zee gee b~. iy + You nS train at tome 























amination im. in an: y state ° Money 3 Bas” Ctr 
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arantee 
L-B. conferred. pe = o! successful — 
Library, and m dents a 0 Hebe Speaking, free ff you enroll 
lern course = ic ii ree 
now. Get our valuable 120 Soa aide’ and fgou.em ence’ 
books free. Send wk them “now 
LaSalle Extens 


University, Dept. 350-F Chicago 








Say Wri te today for our now 171-page book 
“4 on ““lhe Power of Law Training.” It carries 





> obligations. The aw rig 


‘Write Today~"°~. while we are making 


special reduced price offer. 
. American Correspondence Schcol of Law 
2483 Manhattan Bidz. Chicago, 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Thirteenth Summer Session, June 26 to August 5, 1916 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for simmer 
study and recreation. Courses in thirty departments, including 
Medicine, Ophthalmology and Engineering. Able Faculty. Emi- 
nent lecturers. Attractive courses for teachers. Tuitionlow. Liv- 
ing expenses reasonable. Catalogue on application to Registrar. 


WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 


A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tne photoplay, taugnt by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Avtuor. 25 )-page catalogue free. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. ~ 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 




























FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. ¥., U.S. A. 








specifically excluded them from shar- 
ing in dividends, I am prepared to be- 
lieve that it is now acting justly and 
honestly with this clergyman. He holds 
a non-participating policy; that is to 
say, he is paying a premium which is 
substantially lower than that charged 
by a mutual company for the same 
amount and plan. I believe his policy 
will earn dividends; necessarily, they 
must be small, because stock premiums 
are close to net cost; and I am confi- 
dent that he will receive them in con- 
formity with such plans as the com- 
pany uses in calculating and distribut- 
ing dividends. 

There is no disposition in this de- 
partment to defend anything but the 
interests of the insuring public. Care- 
ful effort is made to procure and pre- 
sent reliable information. Such advice 
as is tendered by request is founded on 
the knowledge and experience of the 
conductor of the department. 





J. H. A., Punta Gorda, Fla.—The Pres- 
byteriau Ministers’ Fund of Philadelphia 
is a sound, well managed old line life in- 
surance company, ranking with the best in 
its service to policyholders. 


F. J. D., Baraga, Mich—The Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company of 
Wausau, Wis., is a stock company writing 
non-participating policies exclusively. It is 
financially sound and well managed. 


as. I. ew McCutchenville, O.—Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund is first class. You 
will be justified under the circumstances in 
using annual dividends in reduction of 
premiums. Your Columbus Mutual accident 
contract is limited in benefits at the price, 
but all right. 


G. C. A., Modesto, Calif—I regard a 
stock investment in a comparatively new 
life insurance company as a venture, one 
that is more often unprofitable than profit- 
able. The financial condition of the West- 
ern States Life is satisfactory, its net sur- 
plus being about $117.000 a year ago. Later 
figures as yet unavailable. 


E. A. H., Richmond Hill, N. Y.—There 
is no Commercial Casualty Company domi- 
ciled at Philadelphia ; the circular you send 
was issued by the Commercial of Newark, 
N. J., which is a sound and reliable com- 
pany. The policy offered at $6 a year is of 
the restricted kind. See article on that sub- 
ject in The Independent of February 21. 


S. A., Salisbury, Md.—As yet TI have 
not seen the balance sheet of the Colum- 
bian National Life for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1915, but it will doubtless show 
that satisfactory progress was made. The 
company is financially sound and its man- 
agement is capable. You may unhesitat- 
ingly accept its representations respecting 
any policy contract it offers. 


F. M. McC., Bayard, Towa—The Stand- 
ard Life of Des Moines, tho young and 
small financially, is organized and doing 
business on sound lines and has a good rep- 
utation. Its sixty-days clause respecting 
claim settlements should be eliminated, and 
its application blank should be so revised 
as that the statements made by applicants 
would appear as representations and not 
as warranties. 


J. D. P., Tulsa, Okla.—As I have stated 
in this department on a number of occa- 
sions, a life insurance policy reserve cal- 
culated on any basis that does not con- 
form with the standard set by the laws for 
old line legal reserve companies, will finally 
prove to be inadequate. Consequently, I 
do not believe that the mathematical sys- 
tem employed by the Guarantee Fund Life 
is correct. All of the regular life com- 
panies write term policies. I don’t know 
that policies are issued exclusively on 
hands and eyes, but indemnity of that kind 
is included in nearly all accident policies. 
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“I have the profoundest honor 
for the character and works of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. 

I have from time totime @ 
gained much from his 
writings.’’ 


Swedenborg’s re- 
ligious and ethical 
teachings are based 
upon a_ wonder- 
fully profound in- 
terpretation of 


The Holy Bible ' 


They will help you per- 
sonally to a rational un- 
derstanding of the Word of God—to a 
clearer conception of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of creation; of the joys of heaven 
and the miseries of hell; of ‘the process of 
dying and the life of the real man; and 
of what the final judgment consists. 


Swedenborg’s Works 


5 cents each volume, postpaid 
Printed on excellent paper, in large readable 
type, substantiaily bound in stif’ paper covers 

“Heaven ond ie”. +200 GR pages 
ne Providence” ...... 629 
Four Leading Doctrines” ... 635 
“Divine Love and Wisdom” . 618 
Free distribution would involve unwarranted waste, sowe [f 
makea nominal charge of 5 cents for each volume, postpaid 
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Address all orders to 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
Room 738 3 West 29th Street, New York 
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— ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
HN B the modern § scientific 

* invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatie Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it, 
Protected by U. S. pat- 


ents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 


address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1952 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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The Oriental rien 


IS THE 
“Gate-way to The Orient’”’— 


PERMANENT exposition of 
A things unique and rare, a 

wondrous Oriental Fairyland, 
where are displayed in almost endless 
variety, thousands of Oriental! objects 
of art and utility which may be 
ordered by mail as satistactorily as 
in person, 


Write for a copy of the 
Vanti Z 
Mailed Postpaid 
Upon Request 

It brings this wonderful 
store to your home and 
explains how you may 
shop by mail at Vantine’s 
no matter how far from | 
New York you reside, 
Contains 120 pages of 
distinctive and unique 
Oriental objects — many 
in actual colors. Includ- 
ing kimonos, evening 
coats, wadded robes for 
men and women, hand 
bags, Oriental slippers, 
shawls, scarfs, purses, 
jewelry, perfumes ,ivories, 
novelties, bronzes, bas- 
‘kets, toys, Japanese 
toweling, crepes, table 
covers, stationery, etc. 





















Write now as edition is limited. Address Department 37, 


¢ . “Ince 
pitt Avemuc 8 Sth Streets Hew York 
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Busy Women | 


cS KHfficient Housekeeping 


of its next Efficiency Number, to be pub- 

lished on March twentieth, that great 
department of human efficiency which concerns 
the busy woman in her business of home making. 
Edward Earle Purinton, Director of The In- 
dependent’s Efficiency Service, will contribute 
an article on 


The Efficient Housewtfe 


in connection with which will be published an- 
other of Mr. Purinton’s Effictency Test Charts, 
by which the housewife may quickly arrive at 
her percentage of efficiency. 


Woman’s Home Habit 


will be discussed in the same number by Mrs. 
Martha Bensley Bruere, in the first of a series 
of articles for The Independent based on the 
author’s personal observations and scientific 


study of housekeeping problems in many sections 
of the United States. 


7 2 Independent has chosen for the subject 


iD fficteney Number, March 20 
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By John Kendricks Bangs 
IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


The exceptionally heavy snowfall this 
winter has deprived the wild animals in 
the Yellowstone region of the Rockies 
of their usual feeding grounds and has 
driven them down by thousands to take 
refuge in the Park. 

At Gardiner, Montana, immense herds 
of antelope, elk, mountain sheep and 
deer have been saved from starvation 
by the Government supplies of alfalfa 
hay; and have made themselves thoroly 
at home in the hills near the entrance 
to the Park. The scene is one of unusual 
interest, remarkable enough to attract 
tourists and photographers from all 
over the country. One of the finest 
photographs—a big elk challenging the 
camera—appears on the cover of The 
Independent for this issue. 


A SAPPER’S STORY 


From the German side we get little 
news of the Verdun battle except an- 
nouncements of the kilometers gained, 
guns captured and strategic points ob- 
tained. But the French papers publish 
many personal narratives which give 
one a better idea of what is happening 














_at Verdun than any figures can give. 


Here, for instance, is the story of a 
man who exploded one of the mines 
which caused havoc to the Germans. 
We were in a front line trench on the 
slope of Cote du Poivre. The captain sent 
me forward to a small shelter in the open, 
where the electric contact which led to a 
mine field had been placed. I crawled thru 
it along a narrow tunnel without mishap. 
Thru a slit I looked out on the battle- 
field as thru the opening in a theater cur- 
tain. I saw the Germans, after long wait- 


ing, march forward in good order. They 
thought from their observation that the 
bombardment had sufficiently devastated 
our trenches, but they were unable to see 
that our men had held firm and were mak- 
ing fresh trenches and using shell craters. 

The Germans were 200 yards from my 
post when our rifles and machine guns 
opened fire. They were taken by surprize 
and crouched down: When the order was 
passed along their line to advance they 
began to. sing “The Watch on the Rhine” 
and dashed forward. 

My heart beat madly. They were over 
the mine at last. I touched the button. An 
infernal fountain seemed to shoot up in 
the midst of the mass of men in gray with 
a great whirl of smoke. I saw men go up 
bodily, as if from the crater of a voleano. 

The attack was stopped. 





CARMEN SYLVA 


The death of Carmen Sylva, Queen 
Elizabeth of Rumania, not only removes 
from the royal family of Europe one 
of its kindliest members, but takes from 
the roll of Independent contributors one 
of its oldest names. We reprint a “folk 
song,” from her pen, translated from 
the Rumanian, which appeared in our 
columns on May 30, 1889, but which 
has once more become especially signifi- 
cant. 





I AM CONTENTED 
I had a spindle of hazlewood ; 
The spindle fell into the water by the mill. 
And never hath the water brought it back 
again. 


The soldier said, as he was called to die: 
“T am contented: 

But tell my mother in the village, 

My sweetheart in the cottage, 

To pray for me with folded hands.” 


The soldier’s dead; his mother and _ his 
sweetheart— 

They pray for him with folded hands. 

They dug his grave upon the battle-field, 

And all the earth was red 

Wherein they laid him. 

The sun beheld him thus, and said: 


“T am contented.” 


And flowers clustered on his grave 

And were contented here to bloom. 

And when the wind would roar 

Among the trees, 

Then asked the soldier from his deep, dark 
grave: 

“Was it the flag that fluttered?” 

“Nay!” said the wind; “my gallant hero. 

Nay; thou hast died in battle. but the flag 

Hath won the day. Thy comrades 

Have carried it away full happily.” 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark 
grave: 

“T am contented.” 


And then he hearkened to the wandering 

Of herds and shepherds, and he asked: 

“Is that the din of battle?’ 

“Nay!” said they; “nay, my gallant hero; 

For thou art dead; the war is over; 

Thy fatherland is free and happy.” 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark 
grave: 

“T am contented.” 

And thén he hearkened to the lovers’ laugh- 
ter ; 

And thus the soldier asked: 

“Are these the people’s voices, who remem- 


ber me?” 

“Nay !’ spake the lovers; “nay, my gallant 
hero, 

For we are they who never do remember : 


For spring hath come, and all the earth is 
smiling. 

We must forget the dead.” 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark 
grave: 

“T am contented.” 

I had a spindle of hazelwood ; 

It fell into the water by the mill. 

And never did the water bring it back 
again. 
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This year, the three hundredth anniversary of the death 
of the World’s Master Writer is being commemorated 
everywhere—by masques, pageants, plays, monuments—but 
the most fitting way to pay tribute to his matchless genius 
is to possess oneself of the literary treasures he has left to 
the world for all time. Nowhere else will one find such 
bubbling humor, sincere pathos, stern tragedy—every height 
and depth of emotion—as in these wonderful plays. 

Every home needs a good Shakespeare, and the Boox- 
LOVERS qualifies in many important features as the best. 
That is why nearly two million copies have been sold in the 
last ten years—far outranking any other edition ever pub- 
lished, 



















No Other Edition Has 
These Special Features 


Topical Index 
in which you can find in- 
stantly any desired passage 
in the plays and poems, 
Critical Comments 
on the plays and characters. 
They are selected from the 
writings of world-famed 
Shakespearean scholars. 
Glossaries 
A complete one in each vol- 
ume explaining every diffi- 
cult, doubtful or obsolete 
word. 


Two Sets of Notes 


One for the general reader 
and a supplementary set for 
students. 

Arguments 
These give a_ condensed 
story of each play. 

Study Methods 
which furnish the equiva- 
lent of a college course of 
Shakespearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare 
by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 







adding others. 






to cut the price nearly in two. 





the coupon. 
tion is exhausted. 





















critical essays by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes 












and Richard Grant White. 





I. 8-18-16 
APPROVAL COUPON 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, Inc. 
44 East 23d Street, New York 


Send me on approval, charges prepaid, a com- 
plete set of your new Booklovers Shakespeare, 20 
volumes, art cloth. If the books are satisfactory, 
I agree to pay you $1 within five days and $2 a 
month till the special price of $19.80 is paid.* 
If I do not like the books, I shall notify you and 
hold subject to order. 


KVauG 


OCCUPATION 
*Most readers preter the luxurious full limp leather binding. We 
tecommend it. To obtain it, change $19.80 to $29.80. 


The Dndenendent 


In announcing a series of Shakespeare contests, not only becomes a prominent factor in 
the nation-wide SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS—but also 
serves to bring sharply to public notice the pronounced merits both textual and 


Until this year the BookLovErs SHAKESPEARE 
was in 40 thick-paper volumes. 
crowning achievement we have compressed this 
into 20 beautiful thin-paper books—retaining 
every single feature of the old edition and 
But the great saving in bind- 
ing (20 volumes instead of 40) has enabled us 
Instead of $35 
and $50, the old prices—see the low prices in 
Subject to advance when this edi- 





BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 


The Booktovers is widely commended as the best equipped 
edition ever offered the general public. It contains 7,000 
pages, including every word that Shakespeare wrote—also 
every possible aid to the reader for his fuller understanding 
and enjoyment. Here are two sets of notes, one for general 
use, the other at the back for the most exhaustive study. 
Here are glossaries, comments, arguments, indices and full 
biography. The reading page is large and clear, and every 
manufacturing detail of the highest grade. There are 40 
full-page plates in color, and over 400 other illustrations. 
The bindings are charming, the volumes of convenient size. 
Every new reader is delighted with this attractive edition. 


A New Edition at Practically Half Price 


_ We cannot describe the beauty and the util- 
ity of this Shakespeare—or its wonderful notes 
and special aids to the reader—in an advertise- 
ment. WE WANT YOU TO SEE THESE 
BOOKS FOR YOURSELF AT OUR EX- 
PENSE. You take no risk as you do not 
order until you do see them. No agent will be 
sent. The books are their own best witnesses. 
lf you don’t like them—send them back, also 
at our expense. That’s the way we have dealt 
with thousands of pleased customers. 


Now as a 


Readers For Pleasure—And Contestants For The 
Independent Prizes Will Alike Want The BOOKLOVERS 


One could scarcely imagine a more perfectly equipped- edition for home use—for the 
pleasure of the evening by the fireside, revelling in these great plots for the sheer joy of them 
—or for the more ambitious student of the text who will find in this one set of books every 
possible incentive and aid. The present special offer saves you nearly one-half on the former 
price of these great books—brings the full set for your personal examination—and allows you 
to pay for them at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


So why hesitate? 


This entire, beautiful set will be sent you on ap- 
proval prepaid—If you send Coupon at once 


ee i i Oe OO Se 


ze Handy Size volumes—5x7% in.— 
7000 pages—4oo0 pictures—4o full-page 
illustrations in 6 to 12 colors—clear type 
— paper—flexible backs stamped in 
gold. 
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March 13, 1916 















